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CHAPTER THE SIXTIETH: 
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Exertions and Infuence of Walpole—Negotiations with Pulteney for the Arvange- 
ment of a new Adminifration.—Fealoufies and Divifions of Oppofition.— 
Meeting at the Fountain Tavern.—lInterference of the Prince of Wales.— 
Parliamentary Inquiry into the Condu&t of the Ex-miniffer.—-Secret Committee. 
Indemnity Bill—Paffes the Commons.—Reyjetied by the Lords.—Pulteney 
created Earl of Bath.—His Unpopularity.—Accufations again? him—Ex- 
amined and refuted. 


HE minifter, in retiring, had three preat objects in view. ift. To 
difanite the heterogeneous parties which compofed the oppofition. 
24. To form an adminiftration on the Whig bafis. sd. To fave himfelf 
from a public profecution. 
Jf the fir point was effected, the others would neceffarily follow. To 


been fatal to him, it became neceffary to lure the duke of Argyle and 
the Karies, to conciliate the prince of Wales, and to detach Pulteney, who 
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fach advances to the Tories as infpired them with fallacious hopes and un- Chapter 6a 
founded notions of their ewn importance®*, and filled the Whigs in op- BIA + 
pofition with apprehenfions of being excluded from the fpoils. Having a de al 
¢eeded in this attempt, he advifed the king to form a Whig adminiftration, 

and fuggefted the propriety of applying to Pulteney. One of the greateft 
difficultienunder which he laboured in the courfe of this political trant- 

action, was to conquer the king’s repugnance to Pulteney, which at this pe- 

riod feemed almoft infuperable, and to perfuade his majefty to commence 

the negotiation, and acquiefce in Pulteney’s expeéted demand of a peerage, 

Having at length overcome the king's pertinacious inveteracy, he faid to his 

fon Horace, “ I have fet the king upon him,” and at another time, in the 

farther progrefs of the king’s compliance, he triumphantly faid, making at 

the fame time a motion with his hand as if he was locking a door, “I have 

turned the key of the clofet upon him +.” 

When the negotiation with Pulteney firft commenced, neither the docu- Negotiation 
ments in my poffeffion, or any oral information, pave tensed Wesato alcer. with Pulte- 
tain ; but it is probable that indireét overtures had been made foute time be- "*™* 
fore the recefi. 

Hints had been thrown ouf*@*@MReret, from fome perfon in the king’s 
confidence, that propofals would be made to Pulteney, as the leader of the 
houfe of commons, but a fortnight elapfed after this communication had 
been made, before any ftep was taken. At length a meflage came from the 
duke of Newcattle, requefting Pulteney to meet him privately at his fecre- 
tary, Mr. Stone's, houfe at Whitehall, Pulteney returned for anfwer, that 
in the prefent juncture he could not comply with this requeft without giv+ 
ing umbrage to his friends. Hewas under the neceffity of declining 4 private 
meeting, but added, that he had no objection to receive his grace publicly at 
his own houfe. A few days afterwards, he received a note from the dyke of 
Newcaftle, importing, that heand the lerd chancellor, having a meflage from 
the king, would wait upon bim; 

. The meeting took place in the forenogn, between the duke of Newcadila ~ Fist confel 
‘and the chancellor an aie fide, and Pulteney and Carteret, whofe prefepce a ence with 
had defired as his confidential friend, on the other. Newcafile, 

Newcaftle oponed the canferenct by fayings thet the kang being. chavinced 
that! Sit Robert’ Walpotewas no longer futrimarted by a waisrity.iméhe houlk 
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of commons, had commanded them to offer the places which that minifter 
poffeffed to Mr. Pulteney, with the power of forming his own adminiftration, 
on the fole condition that Sir Robert Walpole fhould not be profecuted. 
To this propofal Pulteney replied, that if that condition was to be made the 
foundation of the treaty, he never would comply with it; “and even,” he con- 
cluded, “ fhould my inclination induce me to accede to thefe terms, yet it 
might not be in my power to fulfil my engagement; the heads of pasties 
being like the heads of fnakes, which are carried .on by their tails. For my 
part, he added, I will be no fcreen; but if the king fhould be pleafed to 
exprefs a delire to open any treaty, or to hold any converfation with me, I will 
pay my duty at St. James’s, though I®have not been at court for .many 
years; but I will not came privately, but publicly and at noon day, in order 
to prevent all jealoufy and fufpicion *.” Before they” parted, fome negus 
was brought in, and the duke of Newcaftle drank, “ Here is to our hap- 
pier meeting.” - Palteney replied, in a quotation from Shakefpear’s Julius 
Cefar, 

* If we do meet again, why wo fhall {mile, 

“If not, why then this meeting was well made,"* 


Meatiwhile a prodigious ferment appeared throughout the nation. . ‘The 
Tories and Jacobites were-equally irmitated againft the minifter, and the po- 
pular clamours for’ reform, were no lefs violent than difcordant. A contem- 
porary author has well defcribed the vehement and contradictory views of 
the-heterogeneous parties which compofed the pppofition. “ Among thofe 
wht ‘thought themfelyes the moft moderate, s0'two nzen aprted upon what 
was neceffiry. Some thinking that ail fecurity lay in a good place bill, about 
the degree and extent of which they likewife differed. Some in a penfion 
bill, which others more juftly thought would fignify nothing. Some in a 
Jaw for triennal parliaments, which all who did net-delight in riot or in the 


= rakes geen ee both dangerous.and-dubsems. Some for an- 


hich others thought too. frequent. “Miome:for juftice on 
paises Saanse tates Gor Sieme for a reduction of 
the civil lift, which other thought unjuft to be taken away, imiving been 
legally. given: Some for the' fale of all employments: + Others for allowing a 
few. “Settie for tajsing the difpolition of them fram the crown, which others 
thovght snti-conftitatiens!, - Seme.for. slowing them to fub&ft, but to be 
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given only to thofe who were not in parliament, that is, among: themfelves. Chapter 69. 
Some to allow thenr'to be given fer life. Some fr making the army in- 1740. 
dependent. Others for no regular troops at all *."” —— 

To oppofe this torrent of reform, the neceffity of gaining Pulteney became 
more and more utgent. Though it fhoukl be admitted that perfonal pique 
and party refeatment were among the motives which influenced his oppo- 
fition, yet he was known, to be a friend to the confitution, a found Whig, 
and e warm partifin to the proteftant eftablithment, and the largenelS of 
his property would induce him to obftruét all meafures which might tend 
to create confufion, or perplex govergment. 

The only method to conciliate hinf*was, in appearance, to fubmit entirely 
to his demands, to prevail on him to make as few changes as pofftble, to 
introduce few obnoxious perfons, and to truft the fafety of Walpole to fu- 
ture exigencies. 

This {cheme was managed with fo much addrefs, th: He ulteney, in form- Walpole’ 
ing an adminiftration, the great outlines of which wéree Waced, bi pole, infusnce, 
conceived that he was dictating his own terms. It was particularly owing 
to his influence that Newcaftle retained his ftuation‘of fecretary of ftate, and 
that Harrington, who was compéMe™e"nake way for Carteret, obtained the 
prefi identthip of the council; many of his moft confidential friends were alfo 
contiaued in their pofts. 

Soon after the firft conference with Newcaftle, the king fent Pulteney. 
private mefflage, requefting that if-he did not chufe to place him(elf at the 
head of the treafury, he would let. lord Wilmington lide into ,it, in. which 
Pulteney acquiefced. Carteret, who caveted that poft, expreffing diffatis~ 
faction at the arrangement, Pulteney declared that he would break his own 
refalution, and telee the place him/elf, if Carteret would got:confent to the, 

) Appointment of Wilmington. “ You,” haadded, “ mu be fecretary of , 
[ Mate, a the fittelt perfon towdirest forgign affairs 4p". 

Ta the courle of a few days. another eonfesence:: suas held at the fame Placty Pulteney’s 
by the fame perfons, Newraltle fain, that. he sras pw aggmiffioned by the {econd con- 
king to make the former, offers, without infifting ea. the condition of not pro. 
fecuting the minifters and-ke added, that tthe king only rqquefted that, aay 
profecution was commenced agsinft Sir Robert Walpole, he would aot inflame 
it, thowphihe: might-met.chulinto-wppole it. . Pulteney replied thant dies was 
nota! Weatildf Deeds thatiriy alk his expréfliogs “inibottingsa zefdtution ‘to 
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Patod VIII. purfue the minifter to deflrudtion, he meant only the deftradtion of his 
174201745. Power,,but not of his perfon. “He could not undertake to fay what was 
j_——v——_ proper to be done; he muft take the advice of his friends ; though he was free 
to own, that according to his opinion fome parliamentary cenfure at leaft 
ought to be inflicted for fo many years of mal-adminiftration, Newcaftle * 
then obferved, “ the king trufts you will not diftrefs the government by mak- 
ing too many changes iff the midft of a feffion of parliament, and that you 
and your friends will be fatisfied with the removal of Sir Robert Walpole and 
a few others.” Pulteney replied, that he was far from defiring to" perplex 
government, or to make too many chgnges at once, which would throw all 
things into confufion, he did not infiftn 2 total change; and he had no ob- 
jection to the duke of Newcaftle or the lord chancellor, but what he infifted 
upon, he added, was an alteration of meafures as well as men: He only re- 
quired that fome obnoxious perfons fhould be difmiffed ; that the main forts 
of government fhould be delivered into the hands of his party; = majority 
in the’ cabinet council, the nomination of a fecretary of ftate for Scotland, 
and of the boards of tteafury and admiralty.. After fome refiftance, thefe points 
being finally agreed to, Newcaftle fuppofed that in arranging the new admi- 
niftration, he would place him({elf af*th€ftad of the tréafury, and declared 
that it was the earneft and repeated defire of the king. ‘ As the difpofition 
.of places is in my hands,” replied Pulteney, “I will accept none myfelf; I 
‘have fo repeatedly declared my refolution on that head, and I will not now 
eantradi& myfelf:” He then named the carl of Wilmington firft lord 
tof the treafury s’ Sandys chancellor of the exchequer; Carteret fecretary of 
frate s Sir fola Rufkout, Gibbon, and. Waller, lerds of the treafury ; a 
new board of admiralty, including Sir John Hynde Cotton; and the’ mar- 
quis of Tweedale fecretary of ftate for Scotland. For himielf he demanded 
only 2 peerage, and a feat in the cabinet. Before they parted, Pultency 
declared that he was under fach ehgegements with the duke of Argyle, 
that he ryutséquaint dm wich aif which had -paffed ; and added, that 
he fhould not oblige tt to tecrecy, ‘but texvehim, xt liberty to inform lord 
Chiefterfield or'terd ‘Cobham, o ‘any of his friends. -Newcaftle did not 
confiat 16 fis without unwillingnels;and the medting ended +: 
Bop Meta si Te sae i te ce seb, ert 
errs ie i Seay Oi 
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Thefe negotiations created great jealoufies, and excited the refentment of 
thofe who were not admitted to the conferences. Two parties, at 2 vew early 
period of this bufinefs, were forming againft the arrangements made by Pul- 
teney, confifting of the great body of the Tories, headed by Argyle, which 
party was joined by the Jacobites, and the other compofed of thofe Whigs 
who were not likely to be comprifed in the new arrangements. Chefter- 
field was difappointed that he was not made fecretary of ftate; Wallet was 
irritated at not being chancellor of the exchequer, and thought the fitua~ 
tion of € lord of the treafury bencath his acceptance. Cobham, though 
reftored to # reginfent, and appointed a member of the cabinet, alpired to a 
fargreater (hare of power ; and the GreRvilles, Lyttleton, Pitt, and Dodington, 
were highly diffatisfied that they had no fhare in the new adminiftration. 

Jn the midft of this growing diffatisfaction, a great point was gained by 
conciliating the prince of Wales. The arrangement with Pulteney was made 
without the knowledge of the prince, to whom it was hot communicated 
before the 2d of February. He recetyed the information with due re- 
{pect *, and appeared fatisfied with the refult. On the 6th he granted a 
private audience to Sir Robert Walpole, and promifed his protection againft 
any attacks upon his life or fortuhe. . 

While the pofts remained unfilled, and the members of the oppofition 
conceived hopes that an arrangement might take place in their favour, 
the great body continued apparently united; but the,moment that fufpi- 
cions began to be formed of a feparate negotiation, and that the places 
of fecretary of ftate, and chancellor of the exchequer, were difpofed of, with- 
out the general concurrence, murmurs and difcontents fucceeded, and a 
{chifm, which Perciyal + calls, “ the death of the Iste oppofition,” took 
place on the 11th of February, whem the meeting was held at the Foun- 
tain Tavern, - a 

It confifted of not lefs than three hundred members of both houfes of 
parliament. The dute of Arpyle, 23 we are informed by a perfon who was 
prefent t, and took sn e@tive fhare on the fide of Pulteney, expatiated, with 
great folemnity of {peech and gefture, on the dangerous fituation to which 
the country fd betn redeced by the inte adminiftrstion of Sir Robert 
‘Wetpole, asff on the gldrious and fteady“oppofition which had been made 
to ‘Kis ‘rheafisres; Ihe faid, ** happily, st length honeft endeswours andthe 
jo YAR of the people “eve brought us in Sight OF the tong withed 
for haven, sad so all have contribated to fotward this important 
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Reviod VIII. Point, it is juft that all denominations of men should receive an equal 
RT GRO 174: pang their virtue. If a proper ufe is made of this fortunate conjunc- 
aN ture, this reward may be obtained. We have a right to expett the total 
tout of all thofe who formed any part of the minifterial junto; and fuch 
a meaiure would make room for all.” 
' After farcaftically obferving, in allufion to Pulteney, that a grain of 
henefty was worth a cart load of gold", he proceeded : “ But have we not 
much reafon to fear that this ufe will not be made of the happy oppor- 
tunity ; that a few men, without any communication of their -proceedings 
to this affembly, have arrogated to themfelves the exclufive right of nomi- 
nation, and from their manner we have fufficient caufe to apprehend that 
they do not intend the general advantage. They have now been eight 
days engaged in this bufinefs, and if we are to judge from the few offices 
they haye already beftowed, they may juftly be acculed of not ating with 
that viggur which ile whole people have a right to expect. The choice of 
thofe already preferred cannot byt fiipply great matter of jealoufy ; for as 
this choice has priacipally fallen upon the, Whigs, it is an ill omen to the 
Tories: If they are not to be provided for, the happy effects of the coalition 
will be deftroyed; and the odious diftin@ion of party will be again revived, 
to the great prejudice of the nation. It is therefore highly neceffary to con- 
tinue clofely united, apd to perfevere with the fame veliemence as ever, till 
the Tories obtain juftice, and the adminiftration is founded upon the broad 
zottom of both parties.” 

To thefe accufations Pulteney retorted with no, Jefs bitternefs: He la- 
mented’ the feyere treatment which he and his co-adjutors had incurred in re- 
turn for their feryices, and for their fhare in driving the late minifter from the 
helm, to be thus held forth and publicly charged in the face of the world, 

Bulteney’s with things of which no man durft venture to accufe them in private ; to be 
reply: loaded with unjuft fufpicions and imaginary crimes, which though with- 
out foundation, would be ¢afily believed in the prefent temper of the 
pation. * We ‘deferve,’ he added, “a very different ulage for the integrity with 
which, we have hitherto proceeded, and by which we are determined to pro- 
ceed. In antwer to the imputation, that we haye taken the nmanagement of 
the ; negotistion,into our bands, let us reply, that overtures havingbeen made 
us, it was aur duty, {as it would have been. the, duty of eygry man, -to 
hs ma ca been spades): to employ all.our abilities, and en- 
dearouss to-ferm « happy. Settlement, after the long divifions with which this 
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country has been fo long unhappily rent, and which could not longer fub- 
fit without ruining the tereft of the nation abroad, and incurring the 
danger of fatal difturbances at home. The fuperficial vulgar might in- 
deed conceive that it would have been more equitable to refer the fettle- 
ment to the decifion of the whole party, but furely no man of tolerable un- 
derftanding and experience can cherifh an idea fo impracticable and abfurd. 
Goyernment is not yet reduced to furrender at difcretion, efpecially to an 
enemy who has declared publicly that they would give no quarter; govern- 
ment neither can, will, nor ought to be taken by ftorm; and it be- 
hoves gentlemen to confider the inevitable confequences of fuch an attempt. 
The preat points in agitation were, to change the minifter, and change the 
meafures ; the one 1s already effected, and we will engage to perform the 
other. 

* As to the diftribution of employments, there is neither juftice, decency, 
duty, or moderation, in dictating to the king, how to difpofe of every pre- 
ferment in the ftate. Hs majefty has fhewed a difpofition to comply with 
the defires of his people in the moft effe€tual manner; he has already fup- 
plied the principal minifterial pofts with men, who have hitherto enjoyed the 
confidence of the people, and cannot yet have forfeited their good opi- 
nion, becaufe, (hough nominated, they have none of them yet done any fingle 
act of office. As to the changes already made, they are as numerous as the 
importance of the matter, and the nature of the thing can poffibly ad- 
mit fo foon, and it would have been more to the credit of the party, if their 
patience had extended a little longer than the few days, that have paffed 
fince the time of their adjournment. As to the partial diftribution of em 
Ployments to the Whigs, as far as our intereft fhall hereafter extend, we 
will ufe it faithfully to the king and our country, by recommending fuch 
~perfons, whofe principles have been mifreprefented, and who are truc to his 
family, Jet their appellations be what they will. But it muft be a work of 
fome time, to remove fulpicionsinculcated long, and long credited, with re~ 
gardtoa denomination of men, who have formerly been thought not heartily 
attached to the intereft of the prince upon the throne ; fome inftances of 
this intention, have been already given in the late removals, and there will be 
many more, hut it muft depend upon the prudent conduét*of the Tories 
theméelves, wholly to abolith thefe unhappy diflin¢tions of party.” He con- 
cluded by requefting them to confider how falfe a ftep they had already 
made, and that this paffionate and groundlefs divifion, would infallibly give 
pew courdge to the parry they had juft fubdued ; that it difcovered a weak- 
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nefs, of which advantage would be certainly taken ; that it muft'inevitably 
leffen the power of thofe who were employed, and, if perfifted in, would in a 
great meafure prevent the fuccefs of their views, both for the public and their 
friends *, ' 

When the canteft was in reality for power, and only in appearance for the 
public good, it is not to be fuppofed that arguments on cither fide drawn 
from prudential, difinterefted, and patriotic motives, could have the fmialleft 
weight. The parties feparated with the fame virulence as thcy had met, and 
only waited for an open rupture, until all the places were difpofed of; each 
flattering him(elf that he might be included in the propofed arrangement +. 

The refentment of the difaffectcd patriots was flill farther aggravated, by 
the formation of the new treatury board {, announced on the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, in which only one Tory was included. 

With a view to allay thefe jealoufies, the prince of Wales propofed a meet- 
ing to be hel in his prefence, of the chief leaders of the former oppofition, par- 
ticularly Argyle, Chefterficld, Cobham, Gower, and Bathurft. Pulteney came, 
accompanied by Scarborough, prepared to oppofe or to conciliate. Violent 
accufations were feverally levelled again(t him ; it was urged that the change 
of adminiftration ought to be total; that the intended alterations were not 
fufficiegt ; too many of the late minifter’s friends would remain in power; 
Sir Robert ‘Walpole would {till a& behind the curtain, and direct the whole 
machine of government §. Pulteney replied, that thefe accufations were 
groundlefs ; for even upon a fuppofition that the ex-minifter fhould ftill 
continue to be a greater perfonal favourite with the king than any of them, 
or than all of them together, yet it would not be in his power to diftrefs 
them, provided they remained united among themfelves. “ Nothing,” he add- 
ed, “ but our own diffenfions can hurt us; we have the ftaff in our own hands, 
and the changes now to be made, will enable us to effect farther alterations 
at the end of the feffion. Ihave ftipulated that the duke of Argyle, lord 
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Cobham, lord Gower, the marquis of Tweedale, the earl of Winchelfea, lord 
Carteret, and myfelf, fhall be members of the cabinet council, and we fhall 
form fo great a majority, that the whole power will be in our hands, We 
fhall befides command the whole boards of treafury and admiralty, and have 
the appointment of feveral other confiderable places. What then have we 
to fear? Should we attempt a total change at this period, diforder and con- 
fufion muft enfue. By the pledges we poffefs at prefent, we have ample fe- 
curity for future regulations, and with fuch a power in our hands, we may 
command any future alterations.” 

The prince declared himfelf fatisfied with thefe reafons; and it was 
unanimoufly agreed, they fhould all go to court together. Thus the autho- 
rity of the prince, and the expeétations of the Tories, that Sir John Hynde 
Cotton would, according to promife, be appointed one of the lords of the 
admiralty, prevented an open rupture. 

On the 7th the prince, whofe eftablifhment had been increafed to £100,000 
a year, and who was farther gratified with a promife of feats at the admi- 
ralty board for lord Baltimore’and lord Archibald Hamilton, paid his per- 
fonal refpects to the king, and on the 18th, the whole party” who had 


formed the oppofition to the late minifter, made their appearance at court., 


This event was hailed by the Tories as the beginning of a new era: “ Upon 
this memorable day,” obferves the author of the Defence of the People, 
« his majefty for the firt time appeared to be the king of ari HIS PEOPLE, 
and had the happinefs'and glory to fee himfelf in the midft of a more illufs 
tfious circle than had ever furrounded any of our fovereigns fince queen 
Elizabeth began to narrow the bottom of government, by perfecuting the Pu- 
ritans +.” 

On si fame day the two houfes met, and the writs for the members ap- 


pointed to the new board of treafury were iffued. The Tories and difaffect-, 


ed Whigs did not, however, yet veriture to begin a new oppofition.. Argyle 
accepted the office of mafter-general of the ordnance, and a regiment of 
horfe of which he had been difpoffefled. No oppofition was made to the 
motion on the 22d for ordering that a million fhould be taken from the 
finking fund, ’ towards raifing a fupply, a mode of proceeding for which they 
had reprobated Walpole with unabating virulence. When the houfe re- 
folved itfelf into a committee of fupply, Philips, a violent Tory member, 
moved to defer the committee for the purpofe of taking into confideration 
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the ftate of the nation, but he was only feebly fupported : Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, no lefs vehement on the fame fide of the queftion, was the only 
member who {poke in favour of the motion, and lt was dropped without a 
divifion * 


At length the new board of admiralty was declared +5 and Sir John Hynde 


- Cotton was not ‘included. As all the places were now difpofed of, and all 


expectations were annihilated, the Tories and difaffetted Whigs openly ap- 
peared in battl¢ array againft the new miniftry. The duke of Argyle, dif- 
gufted that the marquis of Tweedale was appointed fecretary of ftate for Scot~ 
land, and diflatisfied that a large body of his ncedy defcendants were not pro- 
vided for, réfigned. The prince of Wales foon withdrew his fupport, and 
his moft confidential fervants, particularly Pitt and Lyttleton, violently op- 
pofed the new acdminiftration. 

In this fituation of parties, the Torics and difaffeied Whigs oppofed the 
re-cleétion of the members who’ had accepted the places at the board of ad- 
miralty. Lord Baltimore was oppofed in Surry by the duke of Bedford ; 
Dr. Lee was thrown out at Breachley, by the intereft of the duke of Bridge- 
water ; lord Limerick, who was to have been appointed fecretary at war, in 
the place of Sir William Yonge, could not venture to vacate his feat for 
Taviftock, on the certainty of not being re-chofen, as it was a borougli 
belonging to the duke of Bedford. He obtained a reverfion of the place 
of king’s remembrancer in Ireland ; and Sir William Yonge, the adherent of 
Sir Robert Walpole, was permitted to continue fecretary at war. 
~ Orford had now fugceeded in dividing oppofition, and forming an ad+ 
aniniftration on a Whig bafis. The firm phalanx of oppofition.was difunited ; 
Pulteney was duped and deceived by thofe with whom he had negotiated, 
and deferted even by thofe whom he had promoted, While he was con- 
fined by the ficknefs and death of his daughter, the other leaders of 
the’ oppofition in the houfe of cémmohs, being eager to prove that they 
eould carry a meafure without his affiftance, lord Limerick moved, on the 
gth of March, for a fecret committee, for inquiring inte the adminiftration 
ef Sir Robert Walpole, during the laft twenty years. Winchelfea and 
Carteret, whom Pulteney had particularly favoured, intimated to his friends, 
without his authority, that it would be agreeable to: him if they would not 
attend ; accordingly, the motion being made during his abfence, while Sandys 


lord Archibald Hamilton, lord Baltimore, Phi- 
. Th eo of Winchelfea, John Cockburne, lip Cavendifl, Dr. Lee, John N. Trevor. 


was 
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was gone to Worcefter to be clected, was loft by a majority of only 2, 244 
againft 242. 

Pulteney, in feveral audiences, urged repeatedly to the king, that the 
Torics were by no means Jacobites, and to ufe them as Jacobites, was the 
ready way to make them fo; that two-thirds of the nation were Tories, and 
feveral of them men of Jarge eftates, He even ventured to afk the king 
why he made himfelf only the head of a party, when he might be king of 
the whole nation! He himfelf, he added, was a Whig, his moft intimate 

. friends were Whigs. He was of opinion, that the trunk of the tree in the 
government thould be formed of Whigs, but that the Tories might be ino- 
‘culated or engrafted upon it. The Tories were not mafters of calculation, 
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or proficients in the knowledge of languages, and thetefore could not not did | 


not expe the firft fituations under government: that by couterring a few 
places at court on fome of the moft confiderable, by conftituting others 
lord lieutenants of the counties, and by diflributing fome other marks ot 
royal favour, he would difarm the whole party, and prevent their whiting, 
in oppofition to government. By this conduct, the king might aboli(h 
all “diftinétions of parties, and the remainder of his reign might be peadce- 
able and glorious *. Bur Pulteney was now talking in vain; all his remon- 
ftrances were ineffectual ; he was no longer the foul of a great party, and 
he had no longer that perfonal credit and power which he had enjoyed from 
that fituation. 

The third great objet which Orford had to effect, was his own fecurity, 
which the temper of parliament, and the popular outcry againft him, ren- 
dered extremely difficult. But the fupport of the king, the oppofition of 
the houfe of peers, the goodnelS of his caufe, and the fteady zzal of his 
friends, finally prevailed > the good fenfe of the nation was not long to 
be deluded by vague acculations of pretended patriots, 

It is fortunate, however, for the hoaour of Sir Robert Walpole, that’ the 
inquiry into his ad:hiniftration took place; as the ordeal which he undes- 
went on this occafion, was fuch as could have been pafled by few minifters, 
who had, during fo long a period, direéted the helm of government in a great 
commercial country, divided into parties, and torn by factions. 

The motion of lord Limerick to inftitute an inquiry into the conduct 
of Sir Robert Walpole, during the laft twenty years, had been thrown out, 
and the lofs of the queftion had been Principally owing to the ablence 
of Pultency, and to the intimation that he was averfe to it, With a 
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Period VII. view to contradiét thefe reports, which he confidered as injurious to his re- 
1742101745. putation, as if he was defirous of checking an inquiry, lord Limerick, at his 


Coryittee 
appalitel. 


requeft, made a fecond motion to appoint a fecret committee of inquiry into 
the conduct of the earl of Orford, during the laft ten years of his being firft 
commiffioner of the treafury, and chancellor and under treafurer of his ma- 
jefly’s exchequer. 

It will be unneceffary to enter into a detail of the arguments which were 
urged on both fides, as well on this as on the former occafion, in which the 
late minifter was as vigoroufly attacked and ably defended, and in which his 
third fon, Horace Walpole, teftified his filial affeion, by an animated and 
manly fpeech againft the motion. 

It is fufficient to obferve, that to accufe a minifter of any fpecific ats 
of mal-adminiftration, is the privilege of our well-regulated conftitution, 
which no one but a friend to a defpotic government, could wifh to be re- 
moved ; but to conftitute a gexera/ inquiry into the conduét of a minifter for 
fo long a term as ten years, founded on popular clamours and vague fufpicions, 
without particularizing any aét of guilt,-and efpecially for meafures which 
had been legally fanétioned by parliament, feemed as unjuft as it was un- 
conftitutional. It required all the powers of Pulteney, who is faid to have 
ftill preferved “a miraculous influence in the houfe of commons *,” and 
all the eloquence of Pitt, who eminently diftinguithed himfelf in both thefe 
debates, to palliate or juftify fuch a flagrant abule of parliamentary interfer- 
ence ; and it demanded all the accumulated weight of the Tories and dif- 
affected Whigs, to carry it through the houfe, by a majority of only feven, 
252 againit 245. 

The motion having paffed, a committee of fecrecy, confifting of twenty- 
one members, was appointed, and empowered to examine, in the moft fo- 
femmn manner, fuch perfons as they thought proper on the fubject matter of 
their inquiry. Of the twenty-one miembers + appointed by ballot, all ex- 
cept two were. the uniform opponenta of the late minifter. The difaffected 
Whigs accufed the Tories of having adted falfely in permitting the in- 
troduétion of Sir Henry Lydal and Talbot, with a view to perplex 
the bufinefs, while the ‘Tones on their fide accufed Sandys of being 
father a fpy than an affociate, and of rather ecobiansafiiig than forwarding 
the bufinefs {. 


* Defence of the People, or Anfwer to Fumefe, lord Granard, Cholmande- 
Faétion Deteéted. ‘urner, Edmund Waller, William Pitt, 
4 Sir John St. Aubin, Samuel Sandys, Sit a Prowfe, William Bowles, Edward 
John Ruthout, ‘Compton, lord Qu , Sur John Sirange, Sic ‘Hemry Lydal, 


veadon, William Noel, Sir Jenn Barnard,.. een =i rohit Talbot 
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The earl of Orford, however, feems to have formed a more judicious opi- Chapter 6o! 
nion of this circumftance. For being congratulated that two of his friends 17420 
were appointed members of the fecret comunittee, he replied, “ ‘Cicy will 
become fo zealous for the honour of the committee, that they will no longer 
pay fufficient regard to mine*.” 

Armed with juch extenfive powers, the committee of fecrecy commenced Their pro- 
their operations, by choofing lord Limerick chairman. They applied with se 
indefatigable diligence to the infpeétion of the treafury books and papers, 
they examined many perfons who were fuppofed to have been the private 
agents of Sir Robert Walpole, in his {chemes of corruption, bribery, and 
dilapidation of the public revenue. 

The expectations of the nation were raifed to the greateft height; the 
meafures of the minifter who had been held forth as a public delinquent, 
as having {quandered and appropriated the public money, were brought before 
a tribunal, confifting of perfons who were both willing and able to trace his 
mifconduét, and difcover his enormities. It was naturally expected that 
in fo long an adminiftration, big with difficulties, and teeming with internal 
troubles, numerous inftances of corrupt influence and notorious malverfation 
would have been difcovered; and that his opponents had fome founda- 
tion for the crim¢s which they had laid to his charge. But it foon appeared 
that they had advanced accufations which they could not prove; and that 
the charges urged with fuch confidence in the forcible language of Pitt, 
could not be authenticated. “I fear not to declare,” obferved that emi- 
nent orator, with all the baneful {pirit of party, “ that I expect, in confe- 
quence of {uch inquiry, to find, that our treafure has been exhaufted, not to 
humble our enemies, or to obviate domeftic infurretions, not to fupport 
our allies, or to fupprefs our factions; but for purpofes which no man who 
loves his country can think of without indignation, the purchafe of votes, the 
bribing of boroughs, the enriching of hirelings, the multiplying of depen- 
dents, and the corruption of parliaments +.” - : 

‘The want of fufficient proofs, drawn from authentic papers and volun+ 
tary evidence, reduced the committee to fo great dilemma, that for the’ 
purpofe of proving thofe enormities, which they deemed had been come 
mitted, they had recourfé to a very extraordinary and unprecedented propo- 
fition. For the difcoveries which they were able to make were inconfiderable, 
when compared with the atrocioufhefs of the charges, and they attributed » 
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Veriod VIII. the inefficacy of their inquiries to the arts and obftinacy of the ex-minifler’s 

3743t01745+ friends and dependents. 

—— _Itis an eftablifhed maxim in all governments, that {ccret fervice money 
mutt always be employed for the public advantage, and the difpofal of that 
money is, in limited governments Jike our’s, always confided to’ the king, 
under the direétion and controul of his minifters, who are refponfible to par- 
liament. Among the minifters, the firft lord of the treafury, as having the 
chief direétion of the finances, is principally entrufted with the diftribution. 

With a view to prove Sir Robert Walpole guilty of abufing or mifmanag- 
ing this part of the public revenue, they examined fome of the inferior 
agents who mufl always be employed in that {pecies of negotiation. The 
fum of £.95,000, had paffed through the hands of Paxton, folicitor to the 
treaury, Being called upon to give an account of that money, he was firft 
examined about £. 500, which had been paid to one Boteler in 1735, for the 
purpofe of carrying his election for the borough,of Wendover. Paxton be- 
ing repeatedly afked if he had advanced any moncy on that account, repeat- 
edly refufed to anfwer that queftion, as’ it might tend to accufe himfelr. 
For this fpecies of contumacy, he was committed to Newgate, by an order 
of the houfe.” Gwyn Vaughan being examined by the committce; in regard 
toa practice with which the late minifter was charged, of obliging a pofleffir 
,of a place to pay acertain fum from the profits, toa perfon recommended 
by government, followed the example of Paxton, and declined making any. 
reply, as it might affect himfelf. 

Scrope, fecretary to the treafury, and member of the houfe of commons, 
being next examined in regard to the difpofal of £.1,052,211, which had, 
within the term of ten years, been traced into his and Sir Robert Walpole’s 
hands, declined taking the oath of difcovery, avowing that he could not, 
confiftently with his confcience, take a general oath, while particular que- 
ries might arife, which he was determined not to anfwer, and he added, that 
he could reply to no interrogation, concerning fecret fervice money, without 
the permiffion of the king. On being again examined, he acquainted the com- 
mittee, ** that he had confulted the ableft lawyers and divines, and that they 
had made his {cruples ftronger ;. that he did not do it to obftruct the com- 
mittee, but he could not, as an honeft man, and with a fafe confcience, take 
the oath, That he had laid his cafe before the king, and was authorifed to 
fay, that the difpofal of money, iffued for fecret fervice, by the nature of it, 
requires the utmoft fecrecy, and is accountable to his majefty only ; and 
Aherefore his majefty could not permit him to dif¢lofe any thing on the fub- 
jet. That he hoped he fhould not incur ‘the difpleafure of the committee, 

for 
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for if the oath was confined, he was ready to be examined. Upon this Chapter 60, 
an{wer, he was no further preffed*."” 174% 

Several others in the fame manner'refufing to anfwer, the committee were 
perplexed, and confounded between their ftrong inclination to convict, and 
the impoffibility of effecting their purpofe by the common mode of legal or 
parliamentary proceeding. 

They therefore publifhed their celebrated report, and moved in the pitlofindems 
houfe of commons, for a bill, “ to indemnify fuch perfons, as fhould upon nity. 
examination, make difcoveries, touching the difpofition of offices, or any pay- 
ment or agreement in refpect thereof, or concerning other matters belonging 
to the conduét of Robert earl of Orford 4.” 

Many words are not required to flew the fatal tendency of a bill, caleu- 
lated to fuborn witneffes, to multiply accufations, to encourage villains to 
accufe a perfon who was innocent, or at Icaft, fhould be deemed innocent 
until he was proved guilty, to bribe men to give evidence to fave their own 
lives and eftates ; a bill in which the inquiry was uncertain, and the indem- 
nity as uncertain as the difcovery which the witneffes might make. For it did 
not lay down any {pecific object of which the earl of Orford was fuppofetl 
guilty, it did not offer the payment of a certain fum of money, or the par- 
don of any particular crime; but the perfons who gave evidence were to be 
indemnified for a// the fums which they might lofe, and reccive a pardon for 
all the crimes which they might difclofe, in giving evidence againft the 
earl of Orford. It was holding up the ex-minifter as a public felon, and 
converting the houfe of commons into a tribunal of blood §. 

Although the paffing of this inquifition bill cafts a fevere reflection on Patfes the 
the houfe of commons, yet it affords fome confolation, that it was not car- commons 
ried without a confiderable ftruggle, and by a majority of only twelve, 228 
againft 216. 

The debates in the houfe of commons, on this important occafion, have 


* Tindal, vol. 20. p. 543. Chandler. difcharged, of and fromeall forfeitures, penal= 
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§ The words of the if Se a faticfent jufti-  fabjeé to, for er by reafon or means of any 
fication of thefe cenfures, “* That all perfons matter or thing, which they fhall fo truly and 
who fhall truly and faithfully difclofe and dif- faithfully difcover and make known, touching 
cover, to the beft of their knowledge, remem- or concerning the faid inquiry, and relative 
brance, and behef, all fuch matters and thiugs, thereunto; viz. of all matters relating to the 
as they fhall be“examined unto, touching or conduét of the earl of Orford, for ten yeary 
concerning the faiu inquiry and relative there- aft paft.” 
poto, fhall be, and are thereby indemnified aud 
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never been given to the public ; but thofe which took place when it was 
difcuffed in the houfe of peers are recorded in the contemporary publica- 
tions. The reader may indulge his curiofity, in the perufal of this debate, 
which affords a flriking“inftance of the baneful influence of party fpirit *. 

He will be fhocked at the infinuation of Bathurit, as calculated for the 
meridian of defpotifm, “ shat the introduction of new methods of profecution it 
the natural confequence of new fckemes of villany, and new fchemes of evafion.” 
But he will turn with horror from the malignant compariion of Chefterfield, 
who endeavoured to prove, that fuck an indemnity was not a new thing in our 
conflitution, becaufe rewards were daily offered to highwaymen and murderers, for 
the difiovery of their accomplices. 

He will read, however, with pleafure, the manly remark of lord chancellor 
Hardwicke, “ that names will not change the nature of the things to which 
they are applied.” The bill is calenlated,” he faid, “ to make a defence 
impoffible, to deprive innocence of its guard, and to let loofe oppreffion and 
perjury upon the world. It isa bill to dazzle the wicked with a profpeé 
of fecurity, and to incite them to purchafe an indemnity for one crime, by 
the perpetration of another. It isa bill to confound the notions of right 
and wrong, to violate the effence of our conftitution, and to leave us without 
any certain fecurity for our property, or rule for our aétions +.” 

It refleéts the higheft honour on the houfe of lords, that the bill was re- 
jeéted by a much larger majority than even the place and penfion bills {, 
which affords a fufficient anfwer to thofe who confidently affert that its 
rejection was wholly owing to the influence of the crown, in confequence 
of a compromife with Pulteney, and that the profecution was only a col- 
lufion, I can trace no figns of fuch a compromife; I obferve the” fecret 
committee eager to prove the minifter culpable. I obferve Sandys, and the 
members of the new adminiftration, as violent in their unqualified affertions 
of his guilt, as the Tories and difaffetéd Whigs, who were excluded by the 
arrangement of Pulteney. If 1 compare the 109 peers, who voted againft the 
bill, with the 57 who voted for it, I find the fame proportion of men of pro- 
perty, independence, and probity in the one, as in the other lift; and onan im~ 
partial review of the fubject, I cannot confider their rejection of this bill, in any 
other light than as an act of juftice, which did not conftrue fufpicion into a 
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proof of guilt, which fet bounds to party (pirit and Jacobite profecution; and 1 Chapter 6a. 
look up with reverence to that branch of our conftitution, which more than 17425 
once has faved this country from the overgrown prerogative of the crown, and 
from the violence of popular frenzy, 
The rejection of the indemnity bill by the houfe of peers, was received 
with fuch diffatisfaGtion by the inveterate enemies of the ex-minifter, that 
lord Strange moved in the houfe of commons, * That the lords refufing to 
concur with the commons of Great Britain, in an indemnification neceflary 
to the effectual carrying on the inquiry, now depending in parliament, was 
an obftruction to juftice, and might prove fatal to the liberties of this na- 
tion *," This violent motion was oppofed, not only by the friends of the 
late minifter, but even by Pulteney, and the new members of the adminiftra- 
tion, and by fome of the Tories, who declared, that although they wilhed the 
bill had paffed, yet they could not agree to a refolution which would create 
a breach between the two houfes: it was accordingly thrown out bya majority 
of 52. 
The day on which parliament was prorogucd, Pulteney was called to the putteney cree 
houfe of peers, by the title of earl of Bath, ated earl of 
Walpole had now the pleafure, if it be any pleafure to a great mind, to ea 
fee the celebrated commoner,, who had driven him from the helm, as much one 
expofed to obloquy, as he himfelf had ever been in the plenitude of his 
power and unpopularity. He faw him Jampooned in ballads replete with 
wit, reviled both by minifterial and oppofition writers, his influence funk fo 
low, that he, who for a few days poffeffed the whole authority of the crown, 
was now unable to command for a friend a cornetcy of dragoons, or a lieu 
tenancy of the navy +. In faét, the credit of Pulteney was fo much reduced, 
that on his remonftrating to the duke of Newcaftle, that the king had 
broken his promife of appointing Sir John Hynde Cotton one of the lords 
. 


* Tindal, vol. a0, p. 546. Chandler. “ Few now afpite at your good graces, 
Scarce any fue to you for places, 

+ To this decline of his influence, Sir Or come with their petition, 
Charles H, Willams alludes un one of bus fa~ Totell how well they have deferv'd, 
turical ballads : How long, how fteadily they ftarv'd 

" For you in oppofition : 

«* Great earl of Bath, your reign is oer;  Expeét to fee that tribe no more, 

The Tories traf your word no nore, Since all mankind perceivethat pow’r 

yg, The Whigsno longer fear ye; Is lodg’d in other hands. 

‘Your gates are feliom pow wknd, Sooner to Carteret row they'll go, 

No crowds of coaches fil your yaid, Orev'n oust that’s exccflive low) 

And fiarce a foul comes near ye. To Wilmington and Sands.” 
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of the admiralty; Newcaftle replied, that his majelty had another fhop to go 
to, alluding to the duke of Argyle, who had deferted Pulteney, and joined 
thofe who oppofed the new adminiftration *. 

He faw him reviled, perfvcuted, and loaded with fuch improbable accur 
fations, as receiving a peerage and an eftate in London from the crown, for 
fcreening the minifter fiom public vengeance. 

I think it a duty, and feel a (atisfaction in being able to refcue the name 
of Pultency from indifcriminate cenfure, and to prove, from the moft une- 
quivocal facts, that be has been unjuftly accufed of acting from bafe and 
fordid motives, 

6 In regard to the peerage, he had never concealed his intention of procur-) 
ing that dignity, for he had been frequently heard to fay to his friends,’ 
* When 1 have turned out Sir Robert Walpole, I will retire into that hof- 

pital of invalids, the houfe of peers.” But it is no lefs true, that he had re- 

peatedly declined the honow under his adminiftration. He who had driven 
out Walpole, who had declined the office of prime minifler, who had made 

lord Wilmington firft lord of the treafury, and filled the boards of treafury 

and admiralty, might eafily have claimed for him(felf a peerage, without terms, 

The truth is, that Pulteney delayed accepting the title, until he had ob- 

tained the privy {eal for the earl of Gower, who was obnoxious to the mi+ 

niftry ; while lord Hervey, who held that diftinguifhed office, was fupported 

with all the influence of the king. In faét, he was fo mortified by repeated in- 

flances of ill treatment, as to meditate a renewal of his oppofition. He is 

even faid to have received his new dignity with difguft, and to haye trampled 

the patent of peerage under his feet +. 

The fecond accufation againft Pulteney, that for the purpofe of {crecning 
the minifter from public vengeance, he received from the crown a grant of 
a confiderable eftate in Piccadilly, is alfo no lefs unfounded. For this very 
accufation had been advanced in 1731, and was then amply refuted by Pul- 
teney himfelf {. . He thewed that the eftate in queftion was a family eftate 


of 

® From the bithop of Salifbury. for making the compromife between the crown 

+ From lord Orford. and the leadecs of the oppofition ; this was in- 
Ir is thus ftated by the author of a review deed looked upon to equally an idle or 
of Mr. Sobeney's condu@ + groundlefs furmife; however, it i very certain 


Pol jwped that by giving up all iu- that a great of Piccadilly, which produced 
erative em cA ‘ments, and (that cordon aav “peeled which til that time, 
tithe, he obloqyy and removed fuf- had belonged tothe crown, became al/'of a 
picion. But the avarice of his temper-was fo fudden- the property of Mn Pulteney.” “To , 
well and univerfally underftood, that it was this imputation, Rrehgias lied : 
vulgatly fuppofed he had accepted large fume =“ At is true, indeed, that this hath. 
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of about £.1,200 or £.1,300 a year, held by a leafe of ninety-nine years Chapter 60, 

from the crown, and that he purchafed the perpetuity at a fair price. 17420 
This ftatement of the tranfaGtion does not however folely reft on Pul- ————, 

teney’s own affertion ; it is confirmed by the act of parliament itfelf, which 

pailed on the 14th of February in 1722, and alfo from a letter * from the 

duke of Montagu to Sir Robert Walpole, requefting him to obtain from 

George the Second, the permiffion of purchafing certain eftates in reverfion ; 

as a foundation for the grant, he obferves, that lus late majcfty, George 

the Firft, had, 1m the 81h year of his retgn, granted to Mr. Pulteney the' inherit 

ance of feveral lands and tenements in St. James's, 1 reverfion of above go. 

years then in beng. 
It is but juftice to the memory of Pultency, who Irs been fo mucly 

calumniated for this part of his political conduét, to add his own apology’, 

as given by himfelf, in a letter, wntten to bifhop Newton+. “In every 

thing I did, when the change was made, I know I aéted honeftly, I am 

fure I aéted difintereftedly, and if I did not do what the world may call 

wifely, it was the fault of a few friends who betrayed me, of the court that 

meant to weaken me, and of many others who too haftily miftrufted me, and, 

tuined their backs upon me. But time (as I always thought it would) has 

cleared up all thefe points ; and I have the fatisfaétion to imagine that the 

king now withes he had given into my {chemes; the frends who betrayed 

me are fenfible of, and foriy for their folly; and they who oppofed me, 

though fome of them have fince got power into their own hands, are fenfi- 

ble how mean a figure they make with it, and how unequal they are to the 

pofts they have. Certain it is, that no one can be fo capable of writing hifs 

tory, as he who has been principally concerned in the great tranfactions ; and 


~a very large eftate, which hath been in his fae 
mily for many generations. Some part of his 
efftate was held by a leafe from the crown, of ¢ 
which there was a term of ninety-nine years to 
come, after a term that was then in being. 
His grandfather left Ins eftate in truftees, to 
fold for the purchafe of other lands of inherit- 
ance. Upon this occafion, he applied to the 
crown to buy off the inheritance, not as a fa- 
your, but as a ae sarthass and sen at the 
expence of an act of parliament to obtain it. 
He paid more than Sir }faac Newton, or any 
‘other calculator, computes the value of fuch a 
purchafe tn be; for it coft him altogether, with 
charges, x year's purchafe to make it inherit 


ance:and I believe nobody will pretend toargue 
that an inheritance, after a term of above an 
hundred years to come, 1s worth one year’s purs 
chafe, nor would this gentleman have given 
one fingle fhilling for ir, if it had not been to 
get his eftate out of truftees hands. 

“ This is the faét; and what was the value of 
the eftate thus purchafed ? Not above twelve 
or thirteen hundred pounds a year; which is 
but a fmall part of this gentleman’seftate, even 
according to your own calculation ; moft of 
which was land of inheritance before.” 

© Walpole Papers. 

+ Augult 15,1745. Life of Bithop New. 
ton. 
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if ever it thould be neceffary to inform the world (which I believe it will not} 
of the hiftory of the late change, no one can to be fure do it, or at leaft 
{urnifh materials for doing it, fo well as myfelf, for I may truly fay, Pars magna 
fui; and I do not apprehend, nor can recolleét one fingle fact, no not one 
circumftance in the whole affair, that it can be neceffary to fupprefs or dif- 
guile. IF avarice, ambition, or the defire of power had influenced “me, 
why did I not take (and no one can deny but I might have had) the greate(t 
poft in the kingdom. But I contented myfelf with the honeft pride of 
having fubdued the great author of corruption, retired with a peerage, which 
I had three times at different periods of my life refufed; and left the go- 
ernment to be conduéted by thofe who had more inclination than I had to 
be concerned in it. I fhould have been happy, if I could have united an 
adminiftration capable of carrying on the government with ability, eeconomy, 
and honour.” - 

A friend of Pulteney has alfo given a full explanation of his conduct, 
and ftated the infuperable difficulties which he had to encounter from thé 
difcordant views of that heterogeneous oppofition, which, with all his influ- 
ence and abilities, he could not unite in fentiment, though he had fucceeded 
in uniting them for the purpofe of forming a confiftent plan of attack. 

« Like an oppofition in parliament, carried on again{t an overgrown mi- 
nifter, all forts of parties and connexions, all forts of difagreeing and con- 
tradiQory interefts, join again{t him, at firft, as a common enemy, and toler- 
able unanimity is preferved among them, fo long as the fate of this parlia- 
mentary war continues in fufpence. But when once they have driven him 
from the wall, and think themfelves fire of victory, the jealoufies and fufpi- 
-cions, which while the couteft depended had been ftifled, break out, every 
one, who fhared in the fatigue, expects to fhare in the fpoils, feparate in- 
terefts counteract each other, feparate negotiations are fet on foot, till at laft, 
by. untimely and unneceflary divifion, they lofe the fruits of their victory, 
and the objeé& of the common refentment is-able to make terms for him- 
felf *.” 


* To this paffage the author fnbjoined a 
note: “ The tre hiftory of the tranfaction 
here alluded to, poffibly, fome time or 
other appear ; though as yet, we are 
the world knows very little of in” Letter 
to two Great Men, 1760, p. 35- ‘This excel- 
lent’ pamphlet was written by Dr. Douglas, 
now bifhop of Salifbury, who in explanation, 
affured me that it was the intention of lord 
Bath, to have arranged, from his own recol- 


\e@lon and papers, a hiftory of the events 
which accompanied and followed the refigs 
nation of Sir Robert Walpole, That 
afteowards chan; his mind, and faid he 
would leave this tafk to Br. ry a who 
fhould draw up an aceouct after-his th, and 
pointed to feveral ipapers which would be of 
ufetohim. From acknowledge of thefe fasts, 
the public naturally formed the higheft expec- 
tations, and bifhop Newton jufily obferves, 
: “ As 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIRST: 
1742. 


Examination of the Report of the Secret Committee —steads of Accufation urged 
againft Sir Robert Watpole.—Undue Influence in E/etions —Grants of frandu- 
Yent Contratts.—Peculation, and Profufion in the Expenditure of the Money for 
Secret Service —His private Fortune, pecuniary Acquirements, and the State 
of his Affairs at his Death. 


HE charges againft the ex-minifter, which refult from the report of the 
fecret committee, may be reduced to three principal heads : 


1. Undue influence in eleétions : 

2. Granting fraudulent contracts : 

3. Peculation, and profufion in the expenditure of fecret fervice 
money. 


The firft charge, of undue influence in elections, is confined principally to 
the offer of a place of collector of the port of Weymouth to the mayor, if 
he would ule his influence in obtaining the nomination of a returning officer 5 
the promife of a living to the brother-in-law of the mayor for the fame pur- 
pofe ; the removal of fome revenue officers, who refufed to give their votes 
for the minifterial candidate ; and the diftribution of fome trifling fums for 
borough profecutions and fuits, Such petty abufes of power, which were 
fwelled in the report * into almoft capital charges, were fo much below the 

dignity 


© & The conteft is plain and vifible; it is: 
‘Whether the commons fhall retain the third 
ftate in their own hands, whilft this whole 
difpute is carried on at the expence of the peo- 
ple; but, on the other fide of the minifter, 


As Dr, Pearce bad fome knowledge of thefe 
and other tranfaétions, fo Dr. Douglas, by con 
vorGag feveral years almoft daily with-lord Bath, 
had frequent opportuni often himfelf 
of the truth of many. particulars, and having 
scollefted fufficient materials for the purpofe, is 
well qualified to draw the juft character, and 
to com the hiftory of his noble patron, a 
debt which he owes to his memory, and it is 
« oped will onc time or other fully difcharge, 





out of the money granted to fupport and fe~ 
cure the conftitutional independency of the 

three branches of the legiflature. 
“ This method of corruption is as fure, and 
therefore your committee apprehend, as cri- 
minal 


fo that conformably to the rule, in the mouth 
of two or three witnefles, every word may be 
eftablithed.” 

On the death, however, of lord Bath, general 
Pulteney deftroyed all his papers, and the world 
has to regret that the learned prelate was, by this 
unfortunate circumftance, prevented from ac« 
complifhing a defign, for whreh he alone could 
be fufficiently quali 
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dignity of the houfe, as to throw ridicule on thelr proceedings, and to tx- 
cite the contempt of the public. 

The fecond charge, of granting fraudulent coateas3 is reduced to a fingle 
contract, given to Peter Burrel and John Briftow, two members of the houfe 
of commons, for furnifhing money at Jamaica, towards the payment of 
the Britith troops; into which a friend of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
was admitted by his recommendation, and by which the contractors gained 
£.14. 35. 28d. percent *. But even admitting the truth of the ftatement, 
the bargain, when firft made, could not be unfavourable to the public: be- 
caufe, as appears upon the report, Burrel would not, on account of the rifk, 
accept the whole contraét, but admitted Briftow as his partner, and even 
offered a part of his fhare to his brothers, and two other gentlemen ; all of 
whom declined for the fame reafon. 

The next charge, that of peculatiun, and extravagance in the expenditure 
of the public money, is of a far more ferious nature. 

In order to affix the Rigma of peculation on Sir Robert Walpole, it was 
neceflary to fhew, that the fums employed’for fecret fervice during the laft ten 
years of his adminiftration, were much greater than the fums expended on the 
fame occafion, during an equal number of years, in any of the preceding reigns ; 


minal a way of fubverting the conftitution as 
dy an armed force, it is a crime produdive of 
a total deftruction of the very being of this 
government, and 1s fo high and unnatural, 
that nothing Sut the powers of parliament can. 
reach it; and as it can never meet with parlia- 
mentary : animadverfion, but when it is unfurc- 
cefsful, it muft feek for its fecurity in the ex- 
tent and efficacy of the mifchicf it produces; 
and therefore your committee apprehend it is 
the more neceflary for your confideration, 
while its want of facies et leaves au oppor- 
tunity to preferve and maintain your indepen- 
dency forthe future.” Report of the Commit- 
tee of Secrecy, p. 24. 

* “Your committee have been obliged to 
dwell the longer upon this contract, becaufe 
the whole bebaviour of the earl of Orford, 
who bad the fole direction of it, feems fo ex- 
traordinary, that they fear this part of the re- 
port would want credit, if they had not de- 
{cended into the moft minute parts of it. 

“ Hereth me find a contract entered into upon 
ue good faith of the propofers ws only, with an 

jorance of the value of the exchay Agepes 

real or affected does not sree 
committee ;+and that defeé fo far from 


See 


chants, that it feemed a determined point to 
fhut it out, even where it feemed to obtrude 
itfelf upon him from the very offices tabject 
to his infpeét-on. 

But as if this injury to the troops and in- 
juftice to the nation had been too little, he 
rendered this contra& more advantageous to 
the contraftors, than their moft fanguine exe 
peétation originally fugyefted to them. 

“ For though by the terms of the contract, the 
public was only to advance £. 27,009 in mo- 
ney, yet we find the further {um of £ 42,009, 
advanced to them before the arrival of the 
troops in America. 

“ And yourcommittee obferve, thatthe fhares 
of the its of this contract were dealt out 
to the deputy of the pay office, and to a friend 
of the paymafter of he marines, at the requeft 
of the faid paymafter, without any advance of 
money, or trouble on their part; and it is very 
remarkable, that thefe fhares were confined to 
the fums ified from theit refpe€tive offices. 

“ And here ‘your committee mutt obferve, 
from the whole’ courfe of this proceeding, that 
neither the intereft of the foldier, or the Ft he 
feemed to have been the objeét of the earl 
Orford's attention.” Report of the Committee 
of Secrecy De 13+ 

and« 
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axiom, that * he who proves too much proves nothing.” ‘¢ The ifluing, 1742: 
obferves the committee, “ fuch an immenfe part of the money, given f 
the fupport of the civil government, to thefe particular ules, during a titne 
of profound tranquillity till the late rupture with Spain, greatly alarmed your 
committee, and put them upon examining what fums had been iffued for 
the fame fervices, in a period for the like number of years. And your com- 
mittee beg leave to reprefent to you, that exorbitant as this {um may feem, 
they would have fupprefled this part of their seport, if by the comparifon 
they had entered upon, they could any ways have reconciled their filence 
upon this head, to their duty in this houfe and the nation; and your com- 
mittee hope, that the period they have pitched upon, will evince the truth 
of this intention, as it comprehends a general and moft expenfive war abroad, 
a demife of the crown, the happy eftablifhment of the prefent royal family 
upon the throne, and an open and dangeroms rebellion at home; in fhort, 
every event that can happen to juftify extraordinary expences in carrying on 
the bufinefs of government. And it is not eafy to exprefs the furprife of 
your committee, when they found by the account laid befare them, which 
is annexed, (N* 11) that from the 1ft day of Auguft 1707, to the 1ft day 
of Auguft 1717, there was iflued under the aforefaid heads, no more than 
the fum of £.337:960. 45. 58d.” 

The ftatement brought forward with fuch affected candour and modera- 
tion, is partial and inaccurate. 

The partiality will appear from commencing the i inquiry into the expen- 
diture in 1707. For the adoption of this year, there {eems no particular 
reafou, excepting, that had they begun with the years immediately pre- 
ceding, the fecret fervice money would have been confiderably larger. For 
in 1707, the union with Scotland was effected ; and it is a well known fad, 
that Jarge fums * of money were remitted, in 1705 and 1706, to Scotland, 
for the purpofe of purchafing the confent, or filencing the oppofition of the 
tefratory natives, who vehemently refifted the eftablifhment of the union, 

Another proof of partiality is no lefs evident from clofing their compa- 
tative ftatement with Augaft 1717; at the time when the lange pen- 
fron granted to,the abbot du Bois, the complicated negotiations for the 


andin making this comparative ftatement, the committee appear to realife of Chapter 6r. 
1 


* At one draft £.30,000 was feat to the Scottith treafury for that purpefe. Smollett, vol. 2. 
P 93+ 
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Period VIII. quadniple alliance, and the neceffity of corrupting the fenate-of Sweden, 

1742 to1745. on the death of Charles the Twelfth, and many domeftic particulars, which 

“—————_ rendered the expences of Sunderland's adminiftration peculiarly heavy, muft 
have increaféd the total amount of fecret fervice money, during the years 
which immediately followed 1717. » 

Another proof of partiality appears from confining their ftatement to only 
‘one term ; for had they aéted on the common principles of juftice, they ought 
to have compared the fecret expenditure, from 1731 to 1741, with that of 
feveral terms of ten years, feom the reftoration to the year 1731. Had 
they only feleéted the ten firft years of queen Anne, from 1702 to 1712, or 
the firft ten yearsof George the Firft, from 1714 to 1724, the average amount 
of the fums expended in fecret fervice would have been confiderably twelleds — 
and perhaps to as large, if not to a larger amount, than thofe difburted on 
the fame occafion from 1731 to1741. Had they only confulted and com- 
pared their own account of the three years, from Augufl 1717 to Auguit 1720, 
they night have found that during that period the expenditure for {ecret {er- 
vice, fpecial fervice, and to reimburfe expences, amounted to £.228,000 ; but 
they purpofély omitted this juft and candid method of proceeding, becaufe Sit 
Robert Walpole was at that time in oppofition, and had no fhare in the diftri- 
-bution. Had they carefully confulted the treafury books for the four fuc+ 
ceeding years, they would have found £. 458,000 was expended on the fame ac- 
count *. Had they carried their comparative ftatement ftill farther, they 
would have found that, in 1725, the year in which the Hanover treaty was 
concluded, the fecret fervice money, expended between the 1ft of May and 
the 4th of March, amounted to £.218,132-4. But fuch an inquiry was 
not conformable to their.views; which were, to diminith the amount of the 
fums expended before the year 1731, that thofe difburfed during the laft 
ten years of Walpole’s adminiftration might appear enormoufly lange. 

Jn the fecond place, the flatement+ of the committee is not a full and 
exact account of a// the fums employed in fecret fervice money from 1707 
to 1717. For half of the term fpecified in the comparative ftatement, was 
atime of war, when an extraordinary { allowance of £. 10,000 per anium 
is granted for procuring fecret intelligence, and 2% per cent. deduéted from 
the pay of all the foreign forces in the fervice of Great Britain, which, in 

. 


* Note in Sir Robert Walpole’s hand-writ- fervice, made between the 1ft of May 1745, 
ing, at the end of an ab@ract of the civil lift, and the 4th of March following. In the Or- 
ares 1725. A 4 ford Papers. 

+ account of bounties, fecret fervices, t Fadtion Detect 140, 
and ‘other payments in the nature of fearet . al a. 


five 
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five years, amounted to £. 178,802. 145. was principally employed for the 
fame purpofe *. It follows, therefore, that no juft medium of comparifon 
can be drawn from the money employed for fecret fervice, in time of war 
and in time of peace ; becaufe in time of peace expences of this nature have 
no eftablithed provifion, whereas in time of war extraordinary allowances are 
appropriated for that purpofe. 

In addition to thefe extraordinary allowances, mutt likewife be joined a 
part of the civil lift debt of £. 500,000, which was paid by parliament in 
1713, and of £. 400,000, which the queen owed at her demife. 

Ihave no particular documents which enable me to prove wunqueflionably, 
that a// the fums expended for fecret fervice, during the three firlt years of 
George the Firfl, ending in Auguft 1717, are not fpecified, But 1 have 
reafon to affert, with full confidence, that it was fo; for it is more than 
probable, that part of the debt of £. 800,000 on the civil lift, which was paid 
off in 1720 and 1721, was contracted before Auguft 1717. For that a 
part of the debt contra@ed by the civil lift, was always fuppofed to have 
been expended in fecret fervice money, is proved from the motion made by 
Pulteney in the houfe of commons, in 1725, on the propofal to pay the debt 
on the civil lift, to addre(s the king for an account of all monies which had 
been iffued and paid to any perfon or perfons, on account, for the privy purfe, 
Jecret fervice, penfions, bounties, or any fum or fums of money to any perfon 
or perfons without account, from March 25, 1721, to March 21, 19725. 

From thefe remarks the fallacy of the obfervation will fufficiently appear, 
“ that the fums expended on thelé fervices during the laft ten years, amount 
to nea five times as much as was expended in the ten years ending in Auguft 
17175 and that the two remarkable years, 1733 and 1734, amount to 
£. 312,128. 198. 7d. being confiderably more than the total of the whole 
ten years, from 1707 to 1717.” 

Nor can the injuftice of the committee be fufficiently reprobated for feleét- 
ing, as a matter of animadverfion, what ought to have been a fubject of 
praife ; the two remarkable years, 1733 and 1734, in which commenced 
thofe complicated negotiations, that fucceeded the death of Auguftus king 
of Poland, when the fum of £.312,128. 195. 74. for fecret fervice, 
which they malignantly held forth to public cenfure, was well expended for 
procuring that fecret intelligence, and for gaining thofe minifters abroad, 


Report of the Commiffioners, in 1712. 
422 which 
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"Period VII, which prevented a war with France and Spain, that would have added 


4742101745. 
—— 


feveral millions to the national debt. ok 

Having thus endeavoured to fhew that the conduét of the committee in 
comparing the fecret expenditure, during the laft ten years of Sir,Robert 
Walpole’s adminiftration, with the ten years from 1707 to 1717, was partial 
and fallacious, I fhall next examine the account itfelf; and fhall endeavour to 
prove that their flatement was equally unjuft. The report claffes fecret 
expenditure under two principal heads, The firft relates to the fecret 
fervice money, of which the deftination was not, and could not be fpecified, 
becaufe it was expended for the fecret purpofes of government. It amounts 
to little more than the half, or £.786,355. 175. 4d. The fecond com- ~ 
prifes that money, the diftribution of which is fpecified; and which is di- 
vided into fpecial fervice, amounting, to £.272,504. os. 8d. and to rcim- 
burfe expences, amounting to £.205,390. 175. tod. They likewife add- 
ed other artidcs, £.66,900 fur the fecretarics of ftate, £.68,800 upon 
account to the folicitor of the treafury, and £. 50,077. 18s. to authors 
and y.inters. Thefe totals, with a few other {mall articles, amount to 
£-1)440,128, which is ftated to be the expence of the civil government in 
fecret fervice money, during the {pace of ten years. 

But although the report then continues by endeavouring to prove, tbat 
the money, iffued under the three heads of {ecret fervice, {pecial fervice, and to 
reimburfe expenges, was underftood to mean one and the fame thing ; and 
though they fhew that, according to the forms and accounts of the treafury, 
they are ufually comprifed under the fame head; “ yet who does not per- 
ceive avery wide difference between fecret fervices, and the other two articles 
of fpecial fervice, and the reimburfement of expences, although it is pro- 
bable, that fome part of the money, under thefe two heads, has been really 
upplied that way? Yet very great {uns muft have been iffued under thefe 
titles, to purpofes very different from, thofe which ought to have given fo 
much alarm to the public *.”” And it is to be obferved, that till the paffing 
of Burke's bill, all treafury penfions were changed to the fecret fervice. : 

As to the other three articles, viz. That of the folicitor of the treafury, 
that of the allawance of £.3,000 per annum to cach of the fecretaries of 
fiate, and that of the money iffued to authors and printers, it is impoflible, 
with any candour, to bring them into the charge of the fecret fervice. 
~ The firft fum, to the folicitor, is given always upon accoynt, viz? for 
crown profecutions, and other neceflary, ebvious, and watrantable purpofes of 

* Faétion Detected. 
government, 
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government, of which the committee themfelves were fo well aware, that Chapter 6r. 
they deducted that fum from the grand total. 174% 
The fecond fum, which regards the fecretaries of ftatc, {tands jutly ex- ~————~ 
ceptionable in this comparifon, becaufe it was made a diftiné article from 
that of fecret fervice in all times, and is particularly fpecified as fuch in the 
ftatement of the annual expenditure before the revolution, being not included 
in the annual fum of £.89,968. 8s. 2td. towhich the annual average of the 
fums employed in fecret fervice then amounted.” 
In regard to the charge that £. 50,077. 185, was paid to authors and 
printers of newfpapers, fuch as Free Britons, Daily Courants, Corncutter’s 
Journals, Gazetteers, and other political papers, between February 10, 1731, 
and February 10, 1741, it may be fufficient to obferye, with the author of 
“© Faction Detected,” that is a matter rather to be laughed at, than confider- 
ed {erioufly *. The grofsamount of £, 50,077. 185, feems a large fum, but 
if divided by ten, the number of years, is reduced to only £.5,007. 155. gd. 
per annum, a fur too trifling to hes notice. 
If this reafoning is juft, and thefe calculations accurate, we muft deduct 
from £. 1,453,400, the fum of £.662,781, or the total employed in {pe- 
cial fervice, and to reimburfe expences, together with the three articles for 
the fecretaries of ftate, the folicitor of the treafury, and the authors‘and 
printers; and the remainder, £.790,619, will be the whole difburfement 
for fecret fervice from 1731 to 1741. This total, upon a medium of ten 
years, is only £. 79,061. 185. por annum; a imuch lefs fum than was ex- 
pended on the fame occafion, during a fimilar term of years before the revo- 
lution +. And even if the fums for fpecial fervice, and to reimburfe ex- 
pences, fhould be included, the amount will then be £.1,264,250 difburfed 
in ten years, or £.126,425 per annum, which certainly cannot be confidered 
as an unreafonable fum for keeping thé nation in tranquillity at home, and 
peace abroad, during a period of vegy intricate negotiation, conciliating fo- 
reign courts, and procuring intelligence, in bounties, penfions during plag- 
fore, reimburfement of expences, extraordinaries to foreign *minifters, prefents 
and contingencies at home; and if due confideration be had to the differ- 
ence of times of war and peace, to the increafe in the value of money, and 
to the difficulty, of procuring exact intelligence, this {um will not appear com- 
paratively larger than the fecret fervice money expended in the reigns of Wil- 
liam, Anne, and George the Firft. It is rather an object of wonder how fo 
much could be flected with this money ; for no minifter fince Walfingham, 
ever procured fuch extenfive and accurate intelligence as Sir Robert Wal- 
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On reviewing thele obfervations, we may venture to draw thefe conclu- 
fins: That no dependence can be had on the ftatement of the report; it 
being unyuft, partial, and fallacious; that it fully vindicates the charaéter of 
the minifter from any charge of peculation, becaufe it fhews, that notwith- 
ftanding his unpopularity, and the eagernefi with which his enemies endeayour- 
ed tocriminate him, no guilt could be proved. The members of the com- 
muttee, except two, were enemies to Sir Robert Walpole, they were inflamed 
by party, and goaded by perfonal antipathy ; and therefore fome apology 
may be made for them, if under the impreffion of fuch fentiments, they 
gave erroneous {tatements. But what apology can be made for thofe com- 
pilers of our hiftory, who, either ignorant of the true {tate of the queftion, or 
wifhing to miflead the reader, have exaggerated even the accounts in the re- 
port, and-do not blufh to fully the pages of hiftory by afferting, that the 
enormous fum of £. 1,453,400 was employed in fecret fervice money, when 
even the report males a different flarement, and when the fallacy of fuch a 
flatement is unqueflionably proved by the ‘author of Faction DeteGed, which 
cacellent performance they ought to have ftudied before they made fuch 
unqualified affe: tions. 

There yct remains one aiticle, too important to be omitted, which proves 
the malignity o1 ignorance of the committee. 

“ We find, moreover, that two days before he refigned, viz. Feb. gth, 
£.17,461 was paid into his hands by virtue, of three warrants, figned but 
the fame day, which were pawned with the bank officer, in order to raife the 
fum before they had paffed through the ufual fogms of the exchequer, and 
ull money came into that office, on account of the civil lift, to redeem 
them.” 

This ftatement carries an appearance of great ighorance in the committee, 
of the circumftances attending iffues @f money from the exchequer, or it is 
an artful colouring of a very common tranfaction, in order to aggravate the 
edge mifconduct of Sir Robert Walpole, for the Puno of mifleading 

ent of the public. 

“thee conimiffioners of the treafury, at all times, have ber’ in the pradtice 
of figning orders for the iffue of money from the exchequer, as well out of 
the fupplies, as out of the civil lift, previous to the actual ¥eceipt at the ex- 
chequer, of the feveral heads of revenue, out of which, fuch orders are there- 
after to be difcharged *. 

This wfage is perfectly correét, and really neceffary, becaufe it enables the 
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Payment to be made to the party immediately after the future, or next re- Chapter 61. 
ceipt at the exchequer, which payment, but for this practice, mult neceffi- 1742" 
rily meet with great delay, from the time unavoidably to be taken up in 
drawing-orders at the exchequer, and tranfinitting them for fignatures and 
éntry at the treafury. 

Monies are very frequently wanted for prefling fervices, which require im- 
mediate payment, and various means have been devifed for that purpofe, 
long before the revenue, out of which thofe fervices aie bound to be dif 
charged, has found its way into the receipt of exchequer. 

The fegiflature annually enables the minifter to anticipate, by exchequer 
bills, the :ffues intended to be made out of the land and malt taxes, and the 
furplus of the confolidated fund. 

As the civil lifl arifes from a weekly produce, comparatively {mail, it muft 
fometimes happen that urgent and unforefeen demands, will unavoidably 
compel the munifter, or the creditor, to anticipate the fum required, by pri- 
vate means, until it can be regularly difcharged, by due courfe, trom the 
exchequer. . 

I take for granted that from the 8th to the 10th of February, 1741-2, 
there was, as has often happened, but little money remaining in the exche- 
quer, applicable to the ufes of the civil government, and that the fum of 
£-17,461, was immediately wanted, by Sir Robert Walpole, for fervices 
which his majefty muft certainly have approved of, becaufe he figned three 
feparate warrants for the iffue, as he was entitled by his prerogative to do, 
and he muft alfo have given Sir Robert receipts to their amount. 

Thefe warrants are {aid to have been pawned to the bank officer, in order 
to raifé the fum before they had paffed through the ufual forms, and till 
money came into that office, on account of the civil lift, to redeem them. 
And here lies the whole gift of this charge. 

Not to dwell on the ill-natured ekpreffion of pawned, fo evidently intro- 
duced to heighten the accufation, or on the good nature of the bank officer, 
who certainly had no power nor means to accommodate the parties, with- 
out the {pecific and exprefS directions of his fuperiors, the bank directors 
then in waiting; what is the fa& but fimply this? that a fum of money 
required for his majefty’s fervice on the 9th of February, and certain of being 
paid at the exchequer on the rith, was advanced by the bank of England 
on the undeniable fecurity of the king’s fign manual, the warrant of the com- 
mifffioners of the treafury, and an exchequer order ; the firft and laft of thefe 
inftrasents having been regularly counterfigned by the commiffioners of the 
treafury alfo. 
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dire€ted, but not of annulling them. 

Although thefe fums were procured from the bank, they might fats been 
advanced by a banker, or any other perfons to whom Mr. Scrope or Mr. 
Stanhope might have thought proper to apply ; the tran{action being moft 
undoubtedly private accommodation, and in no 0 refpedt of an official or 
public nature. 

Sir Robert Walpole himfelf undertook to draw up an anfwer to the re- 
port of the fecret committee, and made fome progrefs in the work, but he 
relinquifhed the bufinefs on a conviction, that the anfwer muft be either ma- 
terially defective, or he mufl have related many things highly improper to be 
expofed to the public*, Among the Walpole papers is a rough draught 
in his own hand writing, which appears to have been the commencement of 
this vindication. It ftates in a very perfpicuous manner the mode of iffu- 
ing and receiving money at the exchequer, and proves undeniably that a 
minifter could never appropriate to his own ufe any part of the fecrct fervice 
money, as the rules and forms which conftitute the law of the exchequer, ren- 
der it alinoft impoffible to defraud or mifapply any part of the public trea- 
fure, Although this document is incomplete, yet it appears too curious a 
paper to be withheld from the public: it is therefore inferted in the Corre- 
fpondence. 

Before I clofe this review of the report, it will not be improper to make 
afew obfervations on the rumours induftrioufly circulated, that Sir Robert 
Walpole gained enormous riches from the p/under of the public. 

The current opinion of his vaft wealth was, in fome degree, fanctioned 
by his profufe ftyle of living, and the large fums which he expended at 
Houghton, in buildings and purchafes} which could mot amount to lefs than 
£.200,000, and to which it was faid the income of-his eftate, and the known 
falary of his vifd/e employments were manifeftly inadequate +. 


This 

* Etough, from Sir Robert Walpole. ' fions, and bargains, made in more places than 
+ The confidence and rancour with which xchange sflley, by which thoufa of fami- 
‘thefe charges were brought forward and fup- lieshave been reduced to. ‘== Examiner, 
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This heinous charge will be beft anfwcred by a plain ftatement of his pri- 
vate property, pecuniary acquirements, and the fituation of his affairs at 
his death, 

In the firft chapter of thefe Memoiis, I have fhewn, from undoubted do- 
cuments, that his family eftate, to which he fucceeded in 1 700, amounted to 
£.2,169 a year, and that it had becn relieved from embarraffments by his 
wife's fortune. His generous temper, and liberality in promoting the 
Hanover fucceffion, appear to have involved him in his early days in fome 
difficulties, from which he was afterwards relieved by the emoluments of 
the offices which he held under the Whig adminiftration in the reign of 
queen Anne, and while paymatter general of the forces, in the reign of George 
the Firft. But he greatly augmented his fortune by difpofing of South Sea 
ftock. He was, however, principally indebted for this acquifition to his 
own fagacity, and to the judgment and intelligence of his agents, Jacombe 
and Gibfon; for he was fo far from being entrufted with the fecrets of 
the managers, that he was execrated by them for having uniforinly op- 
pofed the project, and favoured-the propofal of the bank. His good for- 
tune, however, was ftill greater than his own difcernment or the intelligence of 


employments, are not equal to the tenth “ 
His conduct has, indeed, in this refpect, 

fuch, that he feems to have thought his 
umph not conipleat, unlefs he fhewed how 
lutle he regarded detestion, and how much he 
defpifed the refentment of the nation, For 
this reafon he has pleafed himfelf with ereét- 
ing palaces and extending parks, planting gar- 
dens in places to which the very earth was to 
be tran{ported in carriages, and embracing 
cafcades and fountains fe water was only 
to be obtained by aqueducts and machines, 
and imitating the extravagance of oriental 
monarchs, at the expence of a free people? 
whom he has at once impoverifhea and be- 
trayed.”” Pulteney’s fpeech for his removal, 
2741-2—-Gentleman’s Magazine for 1743. 
1. 17S. 

" ani Some people refine fo much 
as to think Sir Robert will be glad to make 
himfelf fure of his great fortune, and quit, if he 
can have terms that cam fecure.” “ But if this 
wonderful thing (the refignation) fhould be 
brougat about, Sir Robert will ftill be behind 
the curtain, with an immenf eftate, and make 
it very uneafy to any minifter."—-Duchels of 
Marlborough’s Opinions, P. tog. On this 
fubjeé the editor july ea, * The va 
wealth of Sir Robert Walpole was, I remem. 
ber, the cry of the day; and it feemed as if 
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he had purchafed moft of the county of Nor- 
folk, and poffeffed one-half, at leaf, of the 
tock of the bank of England. He himfelf 
fax, ina tamilar way, People call me rich, 
but my brother will cus up better.” 

“Taken up near Arlington-fireet, a fox 
memorandum book ({uppofed to be loft by 2 
gentleman whos packing up his awls) confit. 
ing of feveral articles, particularly the follow 
ing ones;—Settled on my eldeft fon, upon his 
marriage, £.7,000 per annum, Itemn—-Ex~ 
pended on my houfé in N———, and in pic- 
tures £.150,000. Item—On plate and jewels, 
very proper for concealment, io cafe of an 
im———t, £. 160,000. Item—Jn houfe- 
keeping, for fix years paft, at a moderate com~ 
putation, £, 150,000. Ttem—Reinitted at fe- 
‘veral times, within thefe twelve months laft 
pitt, to the banks of Amfterdam, Venice, and 
Genoa, £. 400,000 ; with many other particu- 
Jars, too tedious here to relate. It the gentle~ 
man who loft it, will pleafe to apply himfelf 
to Caleb D'Anvers, of Gray’s Inn, Efq.; the 
faid memorandum book fhall be grltored are 
tis.”’—Advertifement in the Craftfman of No- 
vember 28, 1730, 

“+ Sir Robert is gone to day to his country- 
feat, loaded with rhe (pails and the hatred of tl 
public,” Chefteriield’s Letters to his Son. 
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his agents, for he narrowly efcaped being a great fufferer in the laft fub- 


{cription, -by the precipitate fall of the 


ftock. Some orders which» he had 


fent from Houghton, by Sir Harry Bedingfield, together with a lift of his 
friends who wifhed to be fubfcribers, came too late to be executed; and the 
delay prevented his participating in the general calamity *. 

This addition fo confiderably increafed his revenue, as fufficiently to ac- 
count for his expence in building, improving, and purchafing at Houghton, . 
which he commenced in the following year, as well as for the acquifition of / 
that noble colleétion of pictures which coft him £. 40,000, and which fold |° 


for nearly double the original price +. 


During his continuance in office, he provided for his family by lucrative 


offices for life t 


Jacumbe to Walpole, Aug. 27, 1720. 
Orford Papers. 
Walpole was not ane pete a conten 
able gainer by difpofing of his shaltf in the 
South Sea flocks bat 4 pe th fo the caule 
that the earl of Pembroke derived the fame 
advantage. ‘That nobleman having requefted 
his advice, as a perfon well verfed in affairs of 
finance, whether he fhould fell out a lar; 
fim, or wait till another opportunity ? W: 
pole anfwered, “I will only acquaint you with 
what I have done myfelf, 1 haye juff fold out 
at £. 1,090 per cent. and I am fully fatisfic 
‘The earl of Pembroke faid nothing, and res 
tired. Sore years aftetwards there arrived at 
af: fine Bromwe caft of the celeb 
ftatue of the Gladiator at Rome, it was # pre®'s 


+) Places of truft anif\peofit held 
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17; Paynmafter of the forces. 
es aaa Bi « Firfklgrd commiffioner of, 
May 29 1723+ 


Thus he was enabled to expend his private fortune, 


confiderably 


{ent from lord Pembroke, as a teftimony of 
gratitude for this advice, which he had follow- 
ed, and by which . had fecured a very large 
Pee ef his proj 
Walpole, "however, did not pay fo 

bisa ‘reg: to the opinion of her hufband, 
for fhe was fo much infeéted with the general 
frenzy, that in oppofition to his repeated ad~ 
vice, fhe retained a fum of money, which the 
pofleffed in her own right, in the South Sea 
funds, and fuffered, by her obftinacy, in com- 
mon with the other lofers. Thefe anecdotes 
were communicated by lord Orford. 

+ The deareft piéture in his collection, the 
“ ote by Guido, did not coft more thay, 
Lfroets 
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confiderably increafed by the rife of landed property *, and his minifterial 
emoluments, in that profufe ftyle of living which incurred fuch unqualified 
cenfure. 

Thefe details of the eftate and property of Sir Robert Walpole. cannot be 
deemed fuperfluous, when it is confidered that he has been reprefented as a 
needy adventurer; that he was accufed of having fquandered and appro- 
priated the public money ; an accufation which was advanced without proof, 
believed without conviction, and is flill credited by many who take rumours 
for facts, and give unlimited faith to the rancorous affertions of party. 


ra 
April 5, 1721 Robert Walpole, junior, clerk of the pels — 3,009 per Annum. 
july 21, 1725. Robert lord Walpole, ranger of Richmond Park. 
lov. 17, 1727. E, Walpole, clerk of the pleas in the court of ex- 
chequer _- _ — 400 
— fecretary to the treafury. 
ake of Devonshire, as lord lieutenant. 
Feb. 4, 1737. H. Walpole, junwor, uther of the receipt of the exche- 
quer - - ~ — 2,000 
Nov. 9, 1738. —————~ comptroller of the great roll - an 
Nov. t, 1738 clerk or keeper of the foreign eftreats — s 
May 9, 1739. Robert lord Walpole, aiuditor of the exchequer — 7,000 
Edward Walpole, clerk of the pells, on the furrender of 
Robert lord Walpole. 

The fortune of Edward Walpole was only £,6,000, which he never received; that 
of his fon Horace £.4,000, which was not paid till 40 years after the death of hus 
father, The late lord Orford alfo affured me, that he never received more than 
£.200 from his father. 





——— tothe 





- The rental of his family eftate, which in be lefs at his refignation than between 4 and 
£700 amounted to £.2,160 a year, could not £. 5,000 a year. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SECOND: 
1743—1745. 


Renewal of the parliamentary Attack on Lord Orford—Defeated.—Gonfulted by 
the King.—His Influence in minifterial Arrangements.—Exerts hamfelf for the 
Continuance of Hanoverian Troops in the Britifh Pay.—His Speech in the Houfe 
of Lords.—Goes to Houghton —Returns to London at the King’s Requeft.— 
Mnefi.—Death. 


HE indemnity bill being rejected, the ex-minifter retired to Hough- 
ton, and did not return to Lundon till the next feffion of parliament, 
in the public bufinefs of which he took no attive fhare. 

Soon after his return to London, he experienced the inveteracy of thofe 
opponents who had not bcen gratified with places in the new arrangements. 

Waller revived the motion for appointing a committee to inquire into the 
conduct of Robert earl of Orford, during the laft ten years, of his being firft 
commiffioner of the treafury, and chancellor and under treafurer of the cx- 
chequer. He was feconded by Sir Watkin Wilhams Wynne. Although it, 
is faid that a debate took place on the fubye¢t, I cannot find any account of 
it in the periodical publications of the times, which plainly indicates that the 
clamours which had been raifed againfl the ex-minifter no longer engaged 
the popular attention. A contemporary hiftorian only obferves on this vc- 
cafion, ‘* This motion was plainly calculated to render the oppofers of it 
odious; but the aim was in a great mcafure loft. The fum of the in- 
quiry into the earl’s domeftic management, had fallen far fhort of the public 
expectation, and the parliament was poffeffed of all the papers that could 
give the neceffary lights for an inquiry into his foreign condu@t, The mo- 
tion, therefore, was treated as tending to divert the attention of the houfe 
from the great affairs of government, and upon a divifion, was rejected by 253 
againft 186*." 

The ox-minifter feems to have felt thefe repeated aggreffions with of- 
fended fenfibility, and juft indignation. In a fragment which formed part of 
an intended vindication of his conduét with refpeét to the charge of pecu- 
lation, he thus animadverts on this unrelenting fpirit : 


* Tindal, vol. 20. p. 607. Journals, 
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What then hall be faid of thefe wicked‘outcries and clamours, which 
have fo long filled and diftraéted the nation, of public robbers, plunderers 
of the public, minifters enriching them(elves with the fpoils of the people, 
and all that infamous weight of calumny, detra¢tion, and defamation, with 
which the patriots have loaded the fervants of the crown, have inflamed the 
minds of the populace, and far which we are told the nation are in the 
highelt expelation of obtaining national juftice. I think offenders of this 
fort, if any fuch there be, are proper objects of parliamentary juftice, but 
if none fuch are to be found, what curfe is not due to the authors of thefe 
deteftable practices ! And I think the vengeance of the people ought to be 
fatisfied either upon the delinquents, if any crimes can be proved, or upon 
the inventors of fuch fcandalous reports, who have {o vilely impofed upon, 
and deluded the people. This is common juftice ; but to that height of im- 
pudence are fome men now come, as avowedly to declare it is neceffary 
that even inuftice fhould be done, to anfwer the unyuft expedtations which 
they themfelves have raifed in the kingdom *.” =, ' 

The king had, from long experience, conceived fo high an opinion of 
Walpole’s zeal and judgment, that he confulted him in matters of great 
emergency. It does not appear that any perfonal conferences took place, 
but his advice was fometiines communicated by the duke of Devonthire, and 
lord Cholmondeley, fometimes by colonel Salwyn+, and Ranby furgeon to 
the houfehold. The letters which he wrote on thefe occafions were always 
returned by the king, who was ferupuloufly delicate in never retaining any 
papers of fuch a nature, from apprehenfions that ill confequences might re- 
fult from their future difcovery. He was led to adopt this practice in con- 
fequence of finding, among the papers of George the Firft, fome letters 
from Sunderland, that betrayed political fecrets which ought never to have 
been revealed {. 

Another mode of communication was through the king's confidential 
page of the back ftairs, who ufed to Ineet the earl of Orford at the houfe 
of Mr. Fowle, in Golden-fquare, who had married his niecg, and whom he 
had made commiffioner of the excife. This meeting took place in the 
evening , fometimes as late as midnight. The carl of Orford ufed to come 
firft; the daughters were previoufly ordered to retire, and the fervants- were 


* Correfpondence. Tine, and afterwards treafurer to his prefent 
4 Colonel John Selwyn, aid de camp to the majefty George the Third, when prince of 
duke of Mailborough, colonel of the third Wales. 
regiment of foot, groom of the bedchamber + From lord Orford, 
to George the Secon, treafurer to queen Caro- 
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fent from home under various pretences. The young Jadies were inftigated 
by cunofity to watch at the top of the ftairs. The houfe door was opened 
by Mr. Fowle himfelf, a chair was admitted into the hall, and a little man 
came out, and went up ftairs into the drawing-room, where he remained 
foe. time with the earl of Orford, and went away in the fame myfterious 
manner *. This man was probably Livry the king’s confidential page, the 
fame who more than once paid fimilar vifits to the earl of Bath +. 

By means of this intercourfe, he induced the king to raife Pelham to the 
head of the treafury, and to exclude the earl of Bath. 

Wilmington being in a declining ftate of health on the king’s depar- 
ture for Hanover in 1743, it was expected that his death would happen be- 
fore his retuin; and it was feared a conteft would take place between the 
two parties in the cabinet, for the firft feat at the treafury board. Orford 
well knew that Carteret, who was to accompany the king abroad, would 
further the views of lord Bath, or attempt to place bimfelf in that ftation. 
He, therefore, carneftly exhorted Pelham, who had atways proved himfelf 
his ftedtaft friend, to apply for it before the vacancy. Pelham for fome 
time declined taking that (tep, and was not prevailed on till after repeated 
importunities, and probably infinuations from the earl of Orford, that his 
folicitation alone was neceflary to infure fuccefs. Pelham at length applied, 
and obtained a potitive promife from the king. 

While this bufine(S was in agitation, a counter intrigue took place. 

Lord Bath had from experience feen his error in fuppofing that he could 
direct public meafures without holding an oftenfible place. He felt that he 
was a cabinet counfellor without influence, and that few of thofe who owed 
their appointments or cuntinuance in office to him, fhewed any gratitude or 
deference to their benefaétor. He had declined fucceeding Sir Robert Wal- 
pole in 1742, becaufe he had fo repeatedly declared, both in parliament and 
in political publications, that he never would accept any place. But he 
was now induted to admit that a refolution thrown out in the ardour of 
debate, or advanced in party pamphlets, might be broken without fubjecting 
himfelf to the charge of inconfiftency ; yet he did not adopt this refolution 
without fome ftruggle. = 

All the members of the treafury board entreated lord Bath to place him- 
felf at their head, when the vacancy fhould happen, as the only meafure 
which could prevent the ruin of their party. But their reprefentations were 
ineffectual ; he refufed to make any application before the death of Wilming- 


* Family Anecdote. + From the bifhop of Salifbury. 
ton, 
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ton. On that event, which ‘happened on the 2d of July, they renewed Chapter'sz. 
their folicitations, and at length overcame his reluctance. Lord Bath an- 174310 1745. 
nounced to Carteret, the united wifhes of the whole treafury board, expreffed 

his acquiefcence, and requefted the place. Sir John Rufhout fent his own 

valet de chambre, John George, exprefs to Germany with the difpatch *. 

The meffenger was detained fix weeks at Hanau, where the king was en- 

gaged in negotiating the treaty of Worms, At length no other anfwer was 

returned, than that the king’s determination would be fignified by the duke 

of Newcaftle. 

About the fame time that thisintimation was brought, a meffenger came from Pelham firft™ 
lord Carteret, announcing the appointment of Pelhain to the vacant place at the ey the 
head of the treafury. This intelligence fo greatly furprifed the duke of Aug 25. 
Newcaftle, that in a letter to the lord chancellor, who was then in the coun- 
try, he expreffey himlelf with marks of no lefs aftonifhment than {atisfaction ; 
boafts of the victory over Carteret, extols the king's firmnefs, but acknow- 
ledges his inability to afcertain the caufes of this fortunate event +. 

The myftery of this tranfaction was fo impenetrable to both parties, that 
while Newcaflle appeared to be at a lof by what means the influence 
of Carteret had been defeated, lord Bath fufpected that he was betrayed by 
Carteret. But it is more than probable, that before the return of Rufhout’s 
meffenger, the king had confulted the earl of Orford, who ftrongly diffuaded 
the acceptance of his rival’s offer, and enforced the king’s adherence to his 
promife in favour of Pelham. 

Another {trong proof of the king’s perfonal confideration for the fallen Lord Chol 
minifter, appeared in December. When lord Gower refigned the privy feal, mentee 
Sir John Ruthout again preffed lord Bath to come into office by accepting ® ne 
that place. He thought that he had prevailed on him, and defired lord 
Carteret to mention it to the king. ,But lord Bath, inftead of applying for 
it himf@lf, in an audience warmly recommended the earl of Carlifle {, who 
thought himfelf fo tecure of fuccefs, that he received the cotmpliments of his 
friends. The hing, however, declined this requeft, and inftantly nominated 
Jord Cholmondeley, the fon-in-law to the earl of Orford. 

The afcendancy of his intereft, and the decline of Bath’s credit, became other 
daily more manifett. When Rufhout was made treafurer of the navy, his changes. 
place at the treafury board was filled by Henry Fox, the inalienable ad- 
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herent of Orford ; and when Sandys was created a peer, and made cofferer of 
the houfehold, Pelham united in himfelf the offices of firft iord of the trea- 
fury and chancellor of the exchequer. 

When Orford arrived in London, before the opening of the feffion, he 
found the nation in an alarming ferment, and the moft inveterate divifions 
in the cabinet between the parties of Carterct and Newcaftle. (George the 
Second was extremely unpopular. His partiality to the ele@torate, and ru- 
mours of his preferring the Hanoverian to the Britith forces, occafioned cla- 
mours no lefs general and vehement, than thofe excited again{t William for 
favouring the Dutch. The toaft of “ no Hanoverian king,” was not un-} 
frequently given in large companies ; and the very name of a Hanoverian’ 
became a term of difgrace and obloquy. The popular outcry, that England 
was involved in a war with France, for the fupport of German meafures, 
oppofite to her real interefls, was now as violent againft Carteret, as the 
complaints which had been urged againft Walpole for tamenefs and pufillani- 
mity, and bafe fubmiffion to the diétates of France. 

Not only the members in oppofition decried the king's partiality, and op 
potcd the continuance of the Hanoverian troops in Britith pay, but the lead- 
ing.members of the cabinet difplayed equal repugnance. Newcaftle was 
violent on this head, and after enforcing the neceffity of their difmiffion, ftig- 
matifed them by the appellation of a “ body of troops, whofe views have 
directed our motions, and whofe fears have checked our victorics *.”” 

In the midft of thefe popular clamours and minifterial invettives, the king 
returned from the continent, and Carteret found a large majority of the ca- 
binet determined to oppofe the continuance of the Hanoverian troops. Not- 
withftanding the indignity to the king, and chagrin to himfelf, which muft 
refult from this determination, he was compelled to acquiefce, The queftion 
was therefore abandoned, and the cabinet engaged in forming other expe- 
dients. ' ; 

The arrival of Orford at this junéture, gave a new afpect to the tran{ac- 
tions of the miniftry. He wholly difapproved the conduct of the war, which 
had made England the principal inftead of an auxiliary on the continent ; 
he had reprobated the military proceedings in Flanders, which he properly 
alcribed to the fervour of Newcaftle, eager for continental vidtories, and the 
fubfervience of Carteret to the king’s views. But the evil could not now be 
remedied. He deprecated therefore fo grofs an infult to the king, without 
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benefit to the nation. He was aware that if thefe troops were difcharped, Chapter,62. 
others’ muft be fubftituted, which in the adtual ftate of Europe could not r74gtoryss: 
eafily be found, and if found would not be attended with lels capeme. He 
inftantly remonttrated with Pelham and the other members of the cabinet, 
over whom he retained any influence, againft the deicliétion of the meature, 
expofed the pufillanimity of yielding to popular outery and exaggerated ru- 
mours ; and he offered to frame the queftion in fuch a manner as fhould ren- 
der it palatable, and facilitate its adoption. 
He never laboured any point during his own adminiftration with nore 
zeal; he employed that perfonal credit and fafcinating influence which he 
pofleffed in fo erminent a degree oyer his friends. At his requeft, a dinner 
was arranged at Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s, where he met thofe mem- 
bers of the cabinct, and a few lcading men of both hoéufes, who were averic 
to the meafure. He enforced, with fo much energy, the neceffity of renewing H mover 
the queftion, notwithftanding the occurrences of the campaign, that he finally noe 
brought them over to his opinion. In fact, it was /o/e/y owing to his exer- . 
tions, that the meafure was not abandoned. He did not himfelf fupport 
it by his eloquence in the houfe of peers, but his brother Horace de- 
fended it in the commons with great ability and ftrength of argument ; at 
the fame time, he accompanied his defence with fo many fareaftic allufions 
to the weaknefs and fubferviency of the cabinet, as to demonftrate that he 
ated from no impulfe, but that internal conviction which flowed from hus 
own experience and his brother's fuggeftions *. 
The catl of Orford, after his refignation, had feldom appeared in the 
houfe of lords, and teldomer fpoke, having obferved to his brother Hosace, 
that he had left his tongue in the houfe of commons. On one occafion, 
however, he fhewed that he fill retained his former powers of eloquence. 
He had given minifters repeated jnformation of the hoflile defigns of 
France, to invade this country in fupport of the Pretender; but his intelli- 
gence had been difregarded and ridiculed as the effufiohs of difcontent, 
and the remains of thofe apprehenfions of Jacobitifm, which had been 
confidercd by his enemies as artifices to keep the nation in continual fu 
penfe and alarm. It appeared, however, that his intelligence was well 
founded. : = 
On the 18th of February the king fent a meffage to both houfes, ac- gigs tet 
quainting them that he hac received undoubted information, that the eldeft i 
fon of the Pretender to his ciown was arrived at Paris, who, in concert 
with fome of his difaffected fubjects, was preparing to make an inyafion, 
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and was to be fupported by the French fleet then in the channel; and add- 
ing, that he did not doubt their concurrence in proper meafures to defeat 
the defign. Accordingly, both houfes joined in an addrefs, exprefling the 
warmeft zeal and unanimity, and fignifying that they would, at the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes, fupport his right and title to the kingdom in oppo- 
fition to, and defiance of the Pretender and his adherents, and all other 
enemies *, 

On the 28th of February, Newcaftle, by order of the king, laid before 
the houfe of lords, fome letters and papers containing farther intelligence 
concerning the intended invafion from France ; he concluded by obfervii g, 
that their lordfhips having already exprefied, in the addrefs. of Jaft week, 
their indignation at fo daring and infolent an attempt, and their refolu- 
tion to fupport his majefty againft the Pretender and his adherents, he did 
not think it poflible to find woids more expreffive of zeal and duty, than 
were chofen on that occafion, and with which the king was {0 much fa- 
tisfied, that he had been pleafed to declare his confidence in their vigour and 
unanimity +. 

At the conclufion of his fpeech, the houfe ordered counfel to be heard in 
a private caufe, when Orford rofe from his feat, and with no lefs animation 
than dignity, obferved, that h? had made a refolution of never troubling the 
houfe, and that it was not without a very uncorhmon degree of grief he 
found it now indilpenfably neceffary to break that refolution, fo neceffary, 


“that he could not, in his opinion, continue filent without a crime. 


“ I fincerely with,” he faid, “ that my former apprchenfions concerning 
France and the Pretender, for which I have been fo often and fo feverely ri- 
diculed, had not been fo often and fo fully verified. But I could not eafily 
have believed, that it could ever have becn neceffary for me to fpeak on an 
occafion like this; that it could ever have fallen to my lot to remind your 
lordthips of the refpeé due to the perfon of our fovereign ; J could not eafily 
have believed, ner could I have imagined, that the common forms of de- 
cency could have been violated in this auguft affembly. It is with the 
greatefl emotion and furprife that I fee fuch a neglect of duty. My know- 
ledge of your lordthips, will not fuffer me to term it by any harfher name 
than that of forgetfulnefs ; but fuch forgetfulnefs I have never known in my 
long acquaintance with parliamentary proceedings. 

“ When his majefty has communicated to your lordfhips intelligence of 
the higheft importance, is he to receive no anfwer from the houfe? Is his 
anneor to be paffed over without ceremony and without regard ? 
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Such behaviour muft doubtlefs arife from inconfideratencfs, for the leaft re- Chapter 62. 
fleGtion will fhow that it is not eafy to treat our foverzign with lefs refpeét. 174310 1745+ 
A little recollection, my lords, will foon convince you, that when his ma- 
jefty’s care and penetration have been employed for the fecurity of the public 
happinefs, when, as he promifed, he has endeavoured to obtain a more exact 
account of the pernicious defigns of France; when lic has made fome fur- 
ther difcoveries of them, and has fhewn his regard for our counfels, by im- 
parting them to us ; can we be fo undutiful, fo indecent, as not to return 
an addrefs of thanks ? If we do not, how will it appear that we have received 
them ? For this reafon, if for no other, the noble duke ought, in my humble 
opinion, to have made fome motion for that purpofe. Ani certainly, my 
lords, our Janguage is not fo barren that we cannot find words to exprefs 
our duty on every occafion, and teftify our acknowledgments for every in- 
ftance of regard fhown us by our fovereign; and although an addrefs may 
appear to fome a repetition of that which has been lately prefented, yet I 
cannot think it an unreafonable or a fuperfluous repetition. 

“ As fuch treatment, my lords, has never been deferved by his majetty, fo 
it has never before been practifed. And fure, my lords, if his hereditary 
council fhould fele&, for {uch an inftance of difrefpect, a time of diftraétion 
and confufion ; a time when the greateft power in Europe is fetting up a Pre- 
tender to his throne, ang when only the winds have hindered an attempt to 
invade his dominions; it may give our enemies occafion to imagine and re- 
port, that we have loft all veneration for the perfon of our fovercign. 

“ T haye, indeed, particular reafon to exprefs my aftonifhment and my 
uneafinefs on this occafion ; I feel my breaft fired with the warmefl gratitude 
to a gracious and royal mafter, whom I have fo long ferved; my heart over- 
flows with zeal for his honour, and ardour for the la(ting fecurity of his illuf- 
trious houfe. But, my lords, the danger is common, and an invafion equally 
involves all our happinels, all our hapes, and all our fortunes. 

“Tt cannot be thought confiftent with the wifdom of your lordfhips, to 
be employed in determining private property, when fo weighty an affair as 
the fecurity of the whole kingdom demands your attention; when it is 
not known but at this inftant the enemy has {et foot on our coafls, is ra~ 
vaging our country with fire and fword, and threatening us with 90 lef than 
extirpation or fervitude. 

* Tf you negle& the public fecurity, if you fuffer the declared enemies of 
your name to proceed in their defigns without refiftance, where will be 
your dignities, your honours, and your libertics ? You will then buait no 
more of the high prerogtives of your houfe, your freedom of {pecch, and 
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fire in the legiflature. If the enemy, my lords, fhould obtain fuccefs, that 
tuccel\ which they apparently expect, and which yet they would not hope, 
Without fome profpect of being joined by the dilafl\ed part of our own 
countrymen, the conleguence Sani be, that the perlon whom they would 
placc on the throne, would retain only the fhadow of a fovercign ; he would 
be no other than avice-roy to the French king ; and your lordfhips, who now 
fit in this houle with a dignity envied by every clafs of nobility in the world, 
would then be no better than the flavcs of a flave to an ambitious, arbitrary 
fy rant. 

“ Pardon me, my lords, if a zeal for his majefty, for your honour and 
dignities, and the fatety of the nation, fires me with uncommon ardour. Per- 
mit me to roufe you from this lethargy, and Iet it not be faid, that you 
fulr any diregud te be fhewn to intimations thus important; inti- 
mations fent by Ins mayefly, and which relate to nothing lef than the pre- 
feivation of the Kingdous. I hope, therefore, before you proceed to call in 
the counfil for a private caufe, you will fhew fo much regard to the great, 
the univerfal, the national intereft, as to concert a proper form of addre{s to 
his miijefty, that he may not appear labouring for our fatety, while we our- 
felves neglect i?, 

Tt is obferved by a perfon who was prefent at the time +, that he {poke this 
fpeech with an emotion and {pirit which fhewed {hat it was quite unpre- 
meditated, and came from his heart. It had an immediate effect ; the whole 
houfe faw the impropricty of the proceeding. ‘The minifter confeffed his 
inattention, though in a tone and manner, and with fuch expreffions, as 
fhewed that he was ftung with the remark. An addrefs was immediately 
drawn up by the chancellor, fimilar to that which had paffed on the 18th, 
and was unanimoufly approved. The prince of Wales, ftruck with this 
well-timed effuition of loyalty, quitted his feat, and taking lord Orford by 
the hand, expreffed his grateful acknowledgments. As a teftimony of his 
fatisfa@tion, he revoked the prohibition which prevented the family of lord 
Orford from attending his levee }. 

At the clofe of the feffion, Orford retired as ufual to Houghton, where 
he remained under the tortures of a nephritic complaint, till he received a 
fummons from the king to return to London. * 

At this time the king was exceedingly diftreffed and embarraffed; he was di- 
vided betwcen his inclination for Carteret, and his inability of carrying, without 
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the affiflance of the Pelhams, through both houfes, the favourite meafure of 
profecuting the war with vigour in Flanders. Eyer fine the refignation of 
Walpole, who had cemented the bond of union which kept the htterogene- 
ous parts together, and gave ftrength to the executive government, the ad- 
miniftration had been weak and dijointed. There was no one perfon whofe 
afeendancy in the clofet, influence in pailiament, and pre-emunence of talents, 
enabled him to take a decided lead in the cabinet. Great divifions had taken 
place, and given rife to a long feries of cabals, between Newca(lle and Car- 
teret, which if not fuppreffed or moderated, threatened rum both to the do- 
meftic and foreign affairs. Thefe feuds had arifen to a height {0 alarming, 
as to neceffitate the removal of one of the contending partics. 

Carteret, who on the recent death of his mother, had fuccecded to the 
earldom of Granville, was ftrenuoufly fupported by the king, but the party 
of Newcaftle preponderated bot. in the cabinet and in parliament. It be- 
came a great olyect of both parties to fecure the interefl of lord Orford, as 
wall from the confideration paid to his advice by the king, as from the num- 
ber of members in both houfes whom he directed or influenced. In con- 
formity with this view, Neweaftle obfives, in a letter to the chancelien 5 “Ir 
is neceffary to find means of fatisfying lord Orford, and a certain number of 
his friends ; for without this lafl, we have no ground to ftand on, arxl thal, 
T fear, he obliged to fhew in a few months that we have not {lrength enough 
to fupport the king's affairs, though he fhould put them into our hands *.” 

Carteret adopted, as he thought, a furer method, which was to employ the 
influence of the king. By his majefty’s command, lord Cholmondeley wrote 
to bis father-in-law. He informed him that the hing, after many gracious 
exprefons and acknowledgments of Ins fervice, in regard to the queftion 
fox the continuance of the Hunover forces, requefted his attendance a weck 
or ten days before the meeting of pailiament. The long eapericnce, he 
faid, of his zea) and attachment, the knowledge of his confummate yurlg- 
ment in domettic affairs, the conicioufnels of the great weight of his opinion 
and influence over fo nyany members jn both houfes of parliament, 1cluced the 
king to require his advice and concurrence in fubjects of the higheft import- 
ance, at this critical juncture, 

The anfwer was couched in the mofl refpectful terms of duty and zeal. 
After faying, that as the care and fludy of his life, while he had the bonour 
to ferve the king, had been direéted to deferve his favour and good opinion, 
fo he fhould fliti, ia a private capacity, perfevere in his endeavours to merit the 
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Period VIII, continuance of his majefty’s grace and goodnets, the only reward he had now 
1742101745. to afk for all paft or future fervices. He expreffed his intention of obeying 
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the king’ 's commanis by ferting out for London, as foon as his health would 
permit. He hoped to arrive there before the meeting of parliament was 
fettled, and the bufinefs finally adjufted, till which tine, he could be of no 
uic in recommending the meafures to fuch perfons as paid any regard to his 
opinion. With refpeét to the conduct of affairs, he declined entering into 
any previous confultation, and yet ventured, with his ufual franknefs, Lo give 
a decided difapprobation to the fy{tem of continental politics which had heen 
recently purfued. He obferved, “I am heartily forry to fee the king’s 
affairs reduced to fuch extremities. It has been a long time eafy to foretee 
the unavoidable, and almoft unfurmountable difficulties that would attend 
the prefent fyftem of politics. I wifh to God it was as eafy to fhow the way 
out of them. But be affured, that I will in every thing, to the utmoft of 
my power, confult and contribute tu-the honour, intereft, and fafety of the 
king and kingdom *.”” In reply, lord Cholmondeley exprefled the king's 
cordiality and fatisfaétion, and enforced the neceffity of his immediate ap- 
pearance, if it could be done without injury to his health. 

In this fituation of affairs he was requefted by Pelham, and advifed by his 
brother Horace, who fuggefted that it was a manoeuvre of Carteret, to delay 
his journey, as on his arrival he would be embarraffed between the choice 
of two contending parties, and might not be able to act without offending 
the king. Yet although the ftate of his health was fully fufficient to juftify 
his continuance in the country, be thought it his duty to obey the fum- 
mons of the king; and left Houghton on the 1gth of November. On 
his arrival in London, he found the whole arrangement finally fettled, with- 
out any occafion for his concurrence. The Pelhams had formed a coalition 
with the prince’s friends, the Tories and oppofition Whigs, which was ludi- 
croufly called the Broad Bottom. Granville had been compelled to refign, 
but carried with him the regret of the king, and ftrong affurances of future 
favour. Harrington fucceeded him as fecretary of ftate. 

But the {miles or frowns of fovereigns, the petty intrigues of courts, the 
bickerings of difcordant politics, and the arrangement of a new adminiflra- 
tion were no longer objeéts of Orford’s attention. 

He. had long been afflicted with the ftone. The journey from Houghton, 
which he employed four days in performing, aggravated the fymptoms, and 
brought on fuch excruciating torments, that the defcription of his fufferings, 
during the laft day’s Journey, | which was only twenty miles, filled Ranby + 
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himfelf with horror. Not finding the expedted relief from i gular medical affift- Chapter 63,- 
ance, he had recourfe to Dr. Jurin, who adminiftered a powerful folyent, which, 4 743 to 1745 
contrary to the advice of his friends, the patient repeatedly took in large “WV 
quantities, The medicine diffolved the ftone, but the violence of its opera- 

tion lacerated the bladder, and occafioneedl the moft excruciating agonies. 

His only relief was opium, and from an apprehenfion of returning pain, he 

took {uch large and repeated dofes, that for fix weeks he was almofl in a 

conftant ftate of ftupefaction, except for two or three hours in the atver- 

noon, when he feemed to roufe from his lethargy, and converfe with his 

ufual vivacity and cheerfulnefs. 

A few days before he died, he gave an inftance that his Judgment was Confulted by 
found and unimpaired. The duke of Cumberland having ineffcctually re- the duke of 
monftrated with the king, againit a marriage with the princefs of Denmark, Gomnbetlinds 
who was deformed, fent his governor, Mr. Poyntz, to confult the earl ot Or- 
ford, on the beft methods which he could adopt to avoid the match. After, 

a moment’s reflection, Orford advifed him to give his confent to the mar- 
riage, on condition of receiving an ample and immediate eftablifliment, and | 
believe me,” he added, “ when I fay, that the match will be no longer preffed,’*' 
The duke followed his advice, and the event happened as the dying ftatefman 
had foretold *. 
/He bore his fufferings with unexampled fortitude and refignation. Fortitude, 

Ranby, his furgeon, who publifhed a narrative of his laft illnefs, thus ex- 
preffes himfelf : “ When I recollect his refigned behaviour, under the moft 
excruciating pains, the magnanimous fentiments which filled his foul, when 
on the eve, feemingly, of diffolution, and call to mind the exalted expreffions 
that were continually flowing from him at this fevere time of trial ; however 
extraordinary his natural talents, or acquired abilities were; however he had. 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his eloquence jn the fenate, or by his fingular judg- 
ment gnd depth of penetration in counfels; this incomparable conitancy and 
aftonifhing prefence of mind, muft raife in my opinion as firblime ideas of 
him, as any act of his life befiaes, however good and popular ; and reflect a 
renown on his name, equal to that which confecrates the memory of the re- 
markable fages of antiquity.”” 

He expired + on the 18th of March 1745, in the fixty-ninth yearof his peat. 
age. His remains were interred in the parifh church at Houghton, without 
monument or infription : 

\** So peaceful refts without a flone, a name 
\* Which once had “ honours,” titles, wealth, and fame 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-THIRD. 


Principles of Walpole's Adminiftration— Pacific Syflem.— Finance. Comme se — 
Public Charaétes . 


3 FE portrait of a Minifter is to be traced from the hiftory of his whole 
adminiftration, Candour therefore requires that we fhould not judge 
by the feleétion of detached parts, but combine the whole in a connective fe- 
ries, and referring his conducl to onc grand principle of action, judge of it as 
critics do of an epic poem, by comprehending, in one point of view, the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end. 

Did the adminiftration of Walpole prefent any uniform principle, which 
may be traced in every part, and gave combination and confiftency to the 
whole ?—Yes.—-And that principle was THE LOVE OF PEACE, 

The great leading features of this pacific fem, are thus delineated by 
himelf: 

‘ To prevent a war, and to take the proper fteps, that may not only keep 
us out of the war, but enable us to contribute towards reftoring the public 
tranquillity, is no lefS defirable, and a conduct no lefs juftifiable, than to carry 
onand fupport a war we are unhappily engaged in. If then partes cum proxinns 
ardet, it is as advifable to look after ourfelves, and to prevent the flames 
reaching our houfes, as it would be to extinguith a fire already kindled ; and 
if to prevent, and by proper care to avoid a cold or a fever, be eaficr, fafer, and 
wifer, than to cure the diftemper, I may venture to maintain, that meafures 
tending to prevent a war, or that are preparatory to the carrying it on, if it 
becomes unavoidable, are as juftifiable and as reafonable, if neceffary, as the 
fame meafures would be in cafe of an actual war *."" 

This fame {yftem is alfo fully developed by Horace Walpole. 

“ This falutary plan of preventive and defenfive measures, has been the fun- 
damental rule of all his late and prefent majefty’s counfels; the rudder, by 
which their ations have been fteadily and conflantly ftcered, with refpeét to 
the conduct of foreign princes and ftates: Ever cautious not to plunge their 
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faithful fubjects rafily into a ruinous war, and equally prepared and refolved 
to proteé their juft rights againft all attempts whatfocver, fhould they be 
obliged to take up arms for that purpofe. 

Upon this principle it may be, and indeed has been neceflary to make, at 
different times, defenfive alliances in conjunétion with, or in oppofition to the 
fame powers, as the different difpofitions and behaviour of thofe powers 
might tend to the benefit or difadvantage of this nation: And this feeming 
change of conduét will appear not to have arifen from inconftancy of temper, 
or of views on our part, but from the variation of views and intentions on the 
part of others *.”” 

This preventive fyftem was inceffantly reprobated by his adverfarics, and 
affailed with all the weapons of eloquence and wit. He was accufed of ex- 
treme folly, in laying down a fyftem, prudent for a petty ftate, but very 
improper for a coun ei which had fo great a {way, and ought’ to take the lead 
in Europe. * Tt was igmatized as a lervile fubmiffion to the influence and 
interefts of France. His love of peace was charaéterized as a temporifing 
fyftem of expedients, a dereliGion of national honour, and a pacific obfti- 
nacy. He was derided for fitting out provifional fleets and pacific arma- 
ments, which plunged the nation into the fame expence as an active war, while 
they produced nothing but Spithead exhibitions, and Hyde Park reviews. 

Allowing, however, the full effect of thefe objeétions, and making no 
abatements for the prejudices of party, and the jealoufy of political rivalfhip, 
few words are neceflary to fhew the beneficial confequences which refulted 
from the genera/ tenor of his adminiftration. The proteftant fucceffion was efta~ 
blifhed, the Jacobite faction fupprefled ; the government acquired energy on 
a conttitutional bafis; and by the prevention of foreign war, domeftic"tran~ 
quillity was fecured. Under the calm ftability of fuch a government, public 

crédit flourithed, commerce increafed, manufactures were improved, and agri- 
culture ameliorated. 

The ftrongeft obje&tion which has been urged againft the minifter, is 
that the general tendency of his foreign meafures wascalculated to aggran- 
dize the houfe of Bourbon, and deprefs the houfe of Auftria. In examin- 
ing this topic, it is neceffary to confider the motives which induced him 
to adopt this line of condué. He was fully aware that France was the 
only power which could effectually affift the Pretender; he conftantly pre- 
diéted, and the prediétion was verified by the event, that whenever there wis 
war with France, the Britifh crown would be fought for on Britifh ground. 


* The Intercit of Great Britain fleadily puriued, P 24. 
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By maintaining amity with France, during fo long a pctiod, he broke and 
difpirited the difaffeéted party at home, and diminifhed the danger of an 
invafion, by increafing the friends, and reducing the enemies of the yew 
family on the throne. 

An aét of policy, however, attendant on this alliance, which none of 
our hiltorians feem fufficiently to have appreciated, and which fhewed 
great addrefs and prudence in the minifters, was, their unceafing attention 
to prevent the French from improving their fleet, or exercifing their feamen. 
The care of the fea England took upon herfelf; and Fleury was accufed by 
the French, of having been cajoled by Walpole to facrifice the marine. 

If any part of Walpole’s condugt Rands pe€uliarly expofed to cenfure, it 
is bis refufal to affift the houfe of Auftria, when expoled without ai ally to 
the united efforts of France, Spain, and Sardinia. 

As there is fcarcely any vice without its concomitant virtue, fq there is no 
virtue without an alloy. His well known defire of peace, expofed him to 
be overreached by thofe with whom he was treating, and who availed them- 
felves of his extreme unwillingnefs to engage in hoftilities. In faét, the mi- 
nifter did not always appreciate the juft maxim, “ that the difcovery of 
vehement wifhes génerally fruftrates their attainment ; that too much im- 
patience to conclude a treaty, gives an adverfary great advantages that @ 
fort ‘of courage belongs to negotiation, as well as to operations in the field ; 
and that a negotiator muft feem willing to hazard all, if be withes to fecure | 
any material objec *.” 

Nothing can juftify the defertion of the Emperor, but the internat 
fituation of the country, the fear of exciting difcontents at the eve of a 
general election, and the full convi¢tion that the Pretender would, in cafe 
of a rupture, receive affiftance {rom France, and attempt an invafion. Nor 
can it be deemed an improbable fuppofition, that {pirited refolutions, if adopt~ 
ed in 1733, would have alarmed Fleury, inclined to pacific meafures, and fear- 
ful of a rupture with England, when the French navy was almoft annihilated, 
would have compelled France to guaranty the pragmatic fanction, and thus 
have averted the danger, which the houfe of Auftria incurred og the death of 
Charles the Sixth, of an irretrievable depreffion. 

But peace is fo defirable for a commercial country, that much praife muft 
be due to the minifter even for erring, if he erred, in preferving fo great a 
bleffing. And who thall prefume to cenfure a condud& which conferred 
ineftimable advantages, while it expofed to uncertain evils; which by the 
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increafe of trade and manufaQures, the neceffary confequences of a ftable Chapter 6g 


and tranquil government at home, gave to this country the finews of war, 
and enabled the greateft war minifter * whom this country ever produced, 


to make thofe vafl and glorious efforts which terminated in the depreffion of 
the houfe of Bourbon. 


The oppofers of Sir Robert Walpole invariably and conftantly afferted, Henoverian 
that his adminiftration was founded on the open and manifeft {acrifice of mifluence. 


the Britith glory and intereft abroad, to thofe foreign dominions, in which 
it was even a condition in the at of fettlement, that we fhould have no 
concern, and which was acknowledged by the minifters themfelves to be 
the touchftone of all our negotiations at every court of Europe +. But it 
mult be allowed, even by thofe who fo peremptorily advanced this affertion, 
that never was the union of Hanover with Great Britain more conducive to 
the real interefts of this country, if its general effects, notwith{landing fome 
occafional deviations, contributed to preferve us in peace abroad, 

In faét, though it cannot be denied, that Gerinan prejudices and par- 
tial interefts occafionally interfered with the great concerns of England, 
yet it is no lefS true, that no minifter ever made fo many, and fuch power- 
ful remonftrances againft petty Germanic fchemes. He took all proper 
opportunities of inculcating juft notions of dignity and credit. He had 
even the courage to obferve to George the Second, that the welfare of his 
dominions both at home and abroad, and the felicity of Europe, depended 
on his being a great king, rather than a confiderable elector, =~ . 

He alfo laboured inceffantly to mitigate the effects of the rooted invete- 
racy between the houfes of Brunfwick and Brandenburg. Finding the hing 
vehement in a refolution to commence hoftilities with the king of Pruffia, 
either for enrolling troops on the territories of Hanover, or for fome inconfi- 
derable acquifition ia Germany; he reprefented the danger and ill policy of 
the attempt. ‘“ Will your majefty,” he faid, “ engage in an enterprife 
which mutt prove no lefs difgraceful than difadvantageous? Is not the ine- 
quality of forces fo great, that Hanover will be no more than a breakfaft t@ 
the Pruffian army ?” 
¢ If we sompare the uniform condu& of Walpole with the uniform conduct 
of oppofition, we fall find that he ftruggled with all his might for the pre- 
fervation of the credit, quict, and happinefs of the nation. They contended 
for fuch procesdings as had a tendency to involve the country in all the mif- 
fortunes of foreigh arid domeftic war. 


‘William Pitt, earl of Chathain. 4 Cafe of the Hanover Forces, 
3C2 While 
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Period VIII, While they were declaring that the nation wasimpoverifhed, the trade ruined, 
1443to1745. the people loaded with infupportable burthens, and all*farther refources totally 
—H— 


Fidance. 


cut off, they were clamouring for foreign aggreffion, which would have're- 
quired additional fupplies, and increafed the national embarrafments, And 
when thei unceafing efforts had plunged the nation into a war, the public 
foon diftovered the falfiry of that affertion, fo confidently thrown out for a. 
number of years by Bolingbroke, and re-echoed by the members of oppofi- 
tion, that the preventive and temporifing meafures of Sir Robert Walpole 
had been attended with as much expence as an active war. For the war; 
which commenced in 1739, and terminated with the peace of Aix la Chapella 
ine1749, added thirty millions to the national debt; and one year of the 
German war coft more than all the preventive meafures and pacific obflinacy 
of Sir Robert» Walpole during bis whole adminiftration. 

As an able minifter of finance, his merit has been generally acknowledged, 
not qnly by his triends and admirers, but even by feveral of his moft- violent 
opponents. No one can fufpeé Pitt of paying a tribute of applaufe to- 
his memory from mean and adulatory motives; yet even he obferved, in 
the houfe of commons, that Sir Robert Walpole was a very able minifter. 
Perceiving feveral members laugh. he added, ** The more I refleét on my 
conduét, the more I blame myfelf for oppofing the excife bill,” and con- 
cluded by faying, with his ufual energy; “ Let thofe who are athamed to 
confefs their errors laugh out. Can it be deemed adulation to praife a 
minifter who is no more ?”” The whole houfe feemed abathed, and became 


| filent *. 


It is unneceffary to urge any other proof of his abilities for finance, than 
that confidence which, throughout his whole admini{tration, monied men 
and the nation placed in the government ; and that nothing created greater 
alarm among them, than the apprehenfions that he would cither rapidly pay 
off the national debt, or reduce the imtereft. This fact is an anfwer to 
thofe {peculative reafoners, who not adyerting tothe temper of the times, 
nd judging of paft tranfactions by, prefent circumftances, indifcriminately 
¢enfure the minifter for not difcharging the whole public burthens, for alie- 
nating the finking fund, and for oppofing Sis John Barnard’s plan to reduce 
the interctt of the national debt. 

His financial operations have been already fo amply difcuffed in the courfe 


* Fommunicated by Dr. Symonds, profef- Cambridge, who was in the gallery of the houte 
for . modem tnpcages in he univerfity of of commons at the time. 
ef 
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of thefe memoirs *, that it is needles to enlarge on particular topics. The 
improvement, however, in the mode of borrowing by means of exchequer 
bills, which I have omitted ta mention, deferves particular notice. The 
cuftom was to borrow a large fum, the intereft of which continued to 
accrue till the whole fum advanced on bills was paid off, though in the in- 
terval confiderable portions of the money had been paid into the exchequer. 
Walpole made a reform in 1723, by which the bills were regularly taken up 
as the money came in, and by this means faved an enormous charge of inte~ 
teft to government +, 

Parfimony of the public money was one of his chief charaéteriftics. In 
corroboration of this faét, many inftances occur in the courfe of this work, 
and difplay him refitting expenditure, even in oppofition to the withes of the 
king. To this part of his conduct, the duke of Newcaltle bore teftimony, at 
the time when he was cenfuring his meafures in other refpeéts with the greateft 
alperity. ‘ As this1s a demand of money,” he fays, in a letter to lord 
Hardwicke, “ we fhall find Sir Robert more difficult to comply that upon 
“ former occafions {.”” * 

The improvement of the Britith trade under his aufpices, is generally ac- 
knowledged. Dean Tucker calls him, “ the beft commercial minifter this 
country ever produced §;”” and it was juftly faid of him, that he found 
the book of rates the worft, and left it the beft in Europe. 

The eloquence of Sir Robert Walpole was plain, perfpicuous, forcible,| 
and manly, not courting, yet not always avoiding metaphorical, ornamental, 
and claffical allufions ; though addreffed to the reafon more than to the feel-! 
ings, yet on fome occafions it was highly animated and impaffioned. No de- 


bater was ever more happy in quicknefs of apprehenfion, tharpnets of reply,, 


and in turning the arguments of his aflailants againft themiclves. 

The tone of his voice was pleafing and melodious ; his pronunciation dif- 
tinét and audible, though he never entirely loft thé provincial accent. His 
ftyle, though by no means elegant, often deficient. in tafte, and fome- 
times bordering on vulgarity, was highly nervous and animated, perfuafive 
and plaufible. 

The force of his {peeches refulted rather from the general weight, energy, 


* See the ci rs on excife, finking fund, by Sir Robert Walpole, will belt elucidate this 
aed reduction bf intereft. ber ieee Convefponience: 

+ & iacsrg a of exchequer bills, which t Auguft 19, 1741. wicke papers. 
A.found among the Orford papers, corrected § Tucker againft Locke, p. 322. 
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Beriod VIEI. and arrangement of the whole, than from the {plendour of particular parts. 

ryaeto 1745. He poffeffed what Horace calls /ucrdus ord, a luminous arrangement of the 

<—Y~ moft complicated fubjeéts; and a power of communicating his information 
to others who were ignorant of the topics on which he treated. Even calcula- 
tion in his mouth was rendered not uninterefting. 

Perfons diftinguifhed for yudgment and abilities, have concurred in paying 
the tribute of applaufe to his oratorical talents. Speaker Qnflow commends 
his {peech on the peerage bill, as a remarkable effort of natural eloquence and 
genius *. LordCornbury and the duke of Argyle praifed, in fimilar terms, his 
fpecch when he relinquifhed the excife {cheme; and Pitt extolled the Philippic 
again{t Sir William Wyndham on the feceffion, as one of the fineft {peeches 
he had ever heard +. 

A proof of his ready eloquence, recorded by bithop Pearce, is given in 
this volume {, to which I am enabled to add another, During an impor- 
tant debate in the houfe of commons, he obferved that a member of oppofi- 
tion who fat near him, had a written fpeech concealed in his hat, and ob- 
tained_a general knowledge of the contents from occafional glimpfes. At 
the moment when the member was about to fpeak, he rofe, and began by 
obferving, were I a member in oppofition, I would make ufe of thefe angu- 
ments. He then recapitulated the fpeech which he had jufl caft his eyes over, 
and adding, T will now reply to thefe obfervations, he refuted the arguments 
in an able and matterly manner §.+ E 

It was his cuftom to note down the heads of the leading expreffions in the 
fpeeches of oppofition, either for his ‘own ufe, if he himfelf (poke, or for 
the ufe of Sir William: Yonge, if abfent at thé beginning of the debate, who 
often, through the medium of thefe memorandums ||, anfwered thofe argu- 
ments which he had not heard. As to himfelf, he generally fpoke extem- 
pore, and without notes, except on points where figures and calculations 
were neceffary. In fome inftances of great magnitude and delicacy, he put 
down previoufly, general heads of the arguments which he intended to adopt. 
Some of thefe minutes are preferved among the Orford and Walpole Papers, 
and J have availed myfelf of them in the courfe of this work. ~ 

Nor was his eloquence confined to the debates in parliament. As chan- 


4 Speaker Ondow’s Remarks, Correfpond. fome of thefe parliamentary memorandums are 


ence, Period IV. preferved. They ferve to eftablith one truth, 
From the late earl of Hardwicke, which has been much queftiéned and con. 
t Chapter 7. troverted ; that the debates which were given 
§ From ford in the: and perisdical publications, wera, 
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cellor of the exchequer, he was called on to decide in a caufe of 


difficulty and importance, between 


Nath and the Eaft Indis company. 


The barons being divided, it was his province, as chancellor, to muke the 
decifion ; and after a long trial, it which fix of the moft able lawyers pleaded 
on each fide for ninetcen houts, he fummed up the whole, and in a 
fpeech of an hour and a half, gave his opinion and fentence with as great 
ikill, ftrength, eloquence, and clearnefs, * as if he had been bred to the law, 
and had practifec no other bufinefs all his life *.”” 


He gave to the public feveral political pamphlets, which, at the time, publications 


were much read. Fis ftyle in thefe writings was popular, perfpicuous, and 
familiar ; not affecting ambitious ornament, or fubtilty of argument. He 
muft have written with great eafe and corredtnefs, fince ‘* The Confideration 
concerning the Public Funds,” one of the moft difficult and complicated of 
his works, was printed from the rough draught in his own hand writing +, I 
find many inftdaces of his having revifed, corrected, and made additions to 
numerous political pamphlets, particularly to thofe written by lord Hervey ; a 
proof that he paid more attention to that mode of controverly tHan is ufually 


imagined {. 


He had a ready and tenacious memory, He was remarkable for method’ 


* Lord Hervey to Horace Walpole, No- 

vember eg 1735. Correfpondence. 
Orford Papers. 

It is extremely difficult to give an exact 
catulogue of his polttical writmgs. The hit 
publithed by his fon in the Royal and Noble 
Authors is both defective and inaccurate, as the 
lite earl candidly acknowledged, I thall bere 
give as accurate a hft as st has been in my 
power toobtain, marking thofe with a # which 
J have not been able to procure. 

+ The Sovereign’s Anfwer to a Gloucefter- 
fhire Addrefs. , : 

A Letter to a Friend cones the Public 
Debts, teu) that of ti javy, R716. 

ae er te Thirty-five Millions men- 
tioned in a Report of the Houfe of Commons, 
3710» 

‘The two aft articles are comprifed in a 

lication, called The Debts of the Nation 

ed and Confidered, ap poor Late weal 
is printed in Sochers's Tracts, 0 ott! 
Jethet, prikts Kn Estitsate of the Debts of 
her Majefty's Navy, and A Brief Account of 
tie Debts 





{for by the South Sea AA, 


and: 


1722, have likewife been nforibed to Sir Ro-~ 
bert Walpole, but ast appears to me, without’ 
fufficient foundation. 

Four Letters toa Friend in North Britain, 
upon the publiflung the Tral of Dr. Sache- 
verel, 1710. 

+ A Pamphlet on the Vote of the Houfe of 
Commons, with relation to the Allies not 
furnifhing their Quota. 

A hort Hiftory of the Parliament, 1713. A 

* new edition of this pamphlet, from party mo- 
tives, was given by Almon in 1763, under the 
title of « A Short yt that Parliament 
which committed Sir Robert Walpole to tht 
‘Tower, expelled him the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and approved of the ious Peace of, 
Utrecht. tt was preceded by an advertife-' 
ment, which fpeake of Sir Robert Walpole ax 
a minifter who had fauhfullf ferved the croton 

and twenty years. * 
‘Thoughtd of a Member of the Lower Houfe, 

in relation to a Projet for reftriining and 

limiting the Power of the Crown Im the fur- 

ther Creation of Peers, 1719. 
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Feriod VIII. and difpatch in tranfacting bufinels. Chefterfield, who did not love him, 
17420 1745+ pays an eulogium to this quality ; “* The hurry and confufion of the duke 


Diffatch of 
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of Newcafue, do not proceed from his bufinefs; but from his want of method 
anit. Sir Robert Walpole, who ‘had ten times the bufinels to do, was never 
feen in a hurry, becaufe he always did it with method *." And Jord Hervey 
characterifes him by obferving, that “ he did every thing with the fame cafe 
and tranquillity as if he was doing nothing }.” 

In 1723, he united the office of fecretary of ftate to his other employments, 
and in addition to the internal government of the kingdom, the whole cor- 
refpondence ori foreign affairs devolved on him. During the illnefs of Sir 
William Strickland, which rendered him incapable of occupation, Walpole 
tranfa@ed all the bufinefS of fecretary at war, although it was the middle of 
a feftion of parliament. 

It is moft remarkable, that notwithf{tanding his entenfive correfpondence, 
he feems feldom to have employed a fecretary. J have never found one letter 
which was not wholly. written in his own hand ; and I am fully convinced, that 
all the copies in the Hardwicke Collection, were taken from originals in his 
own writing. 

It is alfo no lefs remarkable, that he was in the habit of tranfcribing whole 
letters, that he conftantly noted the fubftance of the forcign correfpondence, 
and made numerous extra&s from the difpatches of foreign minifters, which 
would lead a perfon not acquainted with his muitifatious occupations, 
to conjecture that he ftudied nothing but foreign affairs, while he was pe- 
tulantly reproached by thofe who witneffed the invariable attention which 
he paid to the internal government of the country, for his ignorance of. fo- 
reign tranfaGtions. The Orford and Walpole Papers abousd with numerous 
extracts and memorandums, which prove his indefatigable exertions. 

. When the validity of the patent of coileétor of the cuftoms, which he 
chad fecured for the benefit of his family, was difputed, all the briefs for 


«Some Confiderations concerning the Public written by Sir Robert Walpole, as it is a vin. 
Revenues, and the Annual Supplies granted ication of tbe Tories. Probably he might 
by Parliament, occafioned by a late Pamphlet, have written an anfwer. On mentioning this 

@ntituled, An Enquiry into the Conduét of our —circumftance to the earl af Orford, he candid! 
Dometic Affairs, from the Year 172s to acknowledged that he might have been mif- 
“Chriftmas 1733. 1735+ taken. Sec Royaland Noble Authors, Article, 
The latecitl of Orford enumerntes atnong Earl of Orford. : 
hus father’s worke, @ letter from a foreign mi- * Lord Chefterfield's Letters to his Son, 
wnifter in England, to M. Pettekum, 1710. I Letter 309. 
shave reafon to think this pamphlet was nat t OAober 31, 1735 Correfpondence, 
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his counfel were drawn up by himfelf*. Murray, who was employed as Chapter 65. 
counfel, in behalf of Madame la Neve, whofe caufe Orford warmly fupported ..-~ 
in the houfe of lords, faid of him, that he never met with any man with a 
clearer head and more perfpicuous method of arranging his ideas -++. 

The great principle on which Walpole conducted himfelf, feems to have Diflike of in- 
been his favourite motto, guieta non movere, not to difturb things at reft. He novation 
rightly jadged, from the temper of man, ever inclined to {peculation, that too 
frequent innovations would beget a pronenefs to change, and expofe the 
country to great and certain dangers. An inftance of his adherence to this 
principle, is recorded by one of his contemporaries. Soon after the excifc 
{cheme, Sir William Keith, who had been deputy governor of Virginia, came 
over with a plan of an Amegican tax. Sir Robert Walpole being afked 
by lord Chefterficld what he thought of Sir William's projet, replied, “ I 
have old England fet again{t me, and do you think I will have‘hew England 
likewife },"" But although be followed in general this true and wife prin- 
ciple, yet he by no means feems to have deferved the cenfure pafitd upon 
him in common with the other minifters : “ That if any political fyftem 
“< was invariably adhered to during the reign of George the Second, the put- 

“ port of it appears to have been to Icaye things as they were, or to check 
“ any attempt which might be. made to innovation, or even to inquiry §.” 

~ His whole fyftem was a fyftem of gradual improvement: it is only 
neceflary to caft a fuperficial glance over the regulations in commerce, - 
finance, and jurifprudence, which took place during his adminiftration, to be 
convinced of this truth. 

The fate of Sir Robert Walpole’s character as a minifter has been ex- 
tremely Gingular. While he was in power, he was reviled with unceafing ob- 
loquy, and his whole condué arraigned as a mats of corruption and political 
depravity. But he himfelf lived to fee the propriety of his preventive mea- 
fures acknowledged by the public. As time foftened the afperitics of per- 
fonal animofity, and as the fpirit af party fubfided, there was fcarcely one of 
his opponents who did not publicly or privately retract their unqualified 
cenfures, and pay a due tribute to the wifdom of the general principles 
which. guided his adminiftration. Impartial pofterity has done {till greater 
juitice to the egqmaory of a flatefman, who, whatever might haye been his 
pubtic or private defects, maintained his country in tranquillity for a 
longer period, than had been experienced fince the reign of James the 
Firft. 


© Erough. municated by lotd Chelterfield. Hardwicke 
+ From the carl of Orford. Papers. 
¢ From the late earl of Hardwicke, com- § Sinclair, vol. 2, p. 24. 
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T thall clofe this fketch of Walpole’s public charaéter in the words of 


* celebrated writer, who alone feems to have fairly appreciated hiv merits and 


{canned his defects. 

“ He was an honourable man, and a found-Whig. He was not, as the 
Jacobites and difcontented Whigs of his own time “have reprefented him, 
and as ill informed people ftill reprefent him, a prodigal and corrupt minifter. 
They charged him, in their libels and feditious converfitions, as haying firft 
reduced corruption toafyftem. Such was their cant. But he was far from 
governing by corruption. He governed by party attachments. The charge 
of fyftemgtic corruption is lef applicable to him, perhaps, than to any mi- 
mifter who ever ferved the crown for fo great a length of time. He gained 
over very fw from the oppofition. Watho®t being a genwus of the firft clafs, 
he was an intelligent, prudent, and fafe minifter. He loved peace; and he 
heJped to communicate the {ame difpofition to nations at leaft as warlike 
and reftlefs as that in which"he had the chief direction of affairs, Though 
he ferved a mafler who was fond of martial fame, hé kept all the eflablifh- 
ments very low. The land tax continued at two fhillings in the pound for 
the greater part of his adminiftration. ‘The other impofitions were moderate. 
The profound repofe, the equal liberty, the firm protection of juft laws, 
during the long peiiod of his power, were the principal caufes of that prof- 
perity which took fuch rapid ftrides towards perfection; and* which fur- 
hifhed to this nation, ability to acquire the military glory which it has fince 
obtained, 24 well # to bear the burthens, the caufe and confequence’ of that 
warlike reputation. With many virtues, public and private, he had his 
faults; but his faults were fuperficial. A carelefs, coarfe, and over famtiliar 
ftyle of difcourfe, without fufficient regard to perfons or occafions, and an 
almoft total want of political decorum, were the errors by which he was moft 
hurt in the public opinion, and thofe through which his enemies obtaincd 
the greateft advantage over him. But juftice muft be done. The prudence, 
fteadinefs, and vigilance of t].at man, ‘Joined to the greateft poffible lenity 
in his charaéter and his politics, preferved the crown to this royal family ; 
and with it, their laws and liberties to this country *.’ 


Brrke’s Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, p. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FOURTH. 


Private Charaéter of Sir Robert Walpole —Perfon.—Difpofition.—Manners.— 
Socral Qualities, —Negle&? of Men of Letters.—Condut in Par lament. 


TR Roserr Wacrore was tall and well proportioned, and in his Perio, 
youth and opening manhood fo comely, that at the time of his mar- 

riage he and his wife were called the Aandfome couple, and among the 
knights who walked in proceffion at the inftallauon of the garter, in 
1725, he was, next to the duke of Grafton and lord Townfhend, moft 
diflinguithed for his appearance. As he advanced in years he became ex- 
iremcly corpulent and unwieldy. Its countgnanc: does not feem to have 
been remarkable for {trong traits. ‘Ihe features were regular; when he 
fpoke, and particularly when he finiled, his phyfiognomy was pleafing, 
benign, and enlightened - bis eye was full of tpirit and tic, and his brow , 
prununent and manly. 
” His ftyle of dicf was ufually plain and fimple; a circumftafite which Dref. 
was not ovcilooked by the Craftiman, who thus holds him up to ridtcule: 
“ There entered a man dieffed in a p/erm dadit, with a purfe of gold in his 
hand. He threw himfelf forward into the room in a bluff ruffianly manner, 
afinile, or rather a fneer upon his countenance *." His addrefs was fo fiank Addrefs. 
and open, his converfation fo pleafing, and his manner fo fafcinating, that 
thofe who lived with him in habits,of intimacy adored him, thofe who thw 
him oceafionally loved him, and even his moft bitter opponents could not 
hate him. One of thefe did not hefitate to fay of him, “Never was a 

in in private life more beloved: And his cuemies allow no man did 
ever in private life deferve it more. He was humane and grateful, and a 

merous friend to all who he did not think would abufe that friendfhip. 

‘his charaéter naturally procuicd that attachment (o his perfon, which has 
been falfély attributed folely to a corrupt influence and to private intereft; 
but this fhewed itfelf at a time when thefe principles were very faint in 
their operation, and when his ruin feemed inevitable +.” 


* Ne 36, + Faétion Detested, p G2. 
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Good temper and equanimity were his leading characteriftics, and the: 
placability imprinted on his countenance was not belied by his conduct. 
Of this difpofition, his generous rival, Pulteney, thought fo highly, that 
in a converfation with Johnfon, he faid, “Sir Robert was of a temper for 
calm and cqual, and fo hard to be provoked, that he was very fure he never 
felt the bittereft invectives againft him for half an hour *.” 


His deportment was manly and decifive, yet affable and condefcending ; 
he was ealy of accefs; his manner of beftowing a favour heightened the 
obligation; and his manner of declining was fo gracious that few perfons. 
went out of his company difcontented. 


Among thofe parts of his convivial charaéter which have attracted atten- 
tion, his laugh is noticed for fingular gaiety and heartinefs. His fon 
familiarly obferved to me, “It would have done you good to hear him 
laugh.” Sir Charles Hanbury Williams fays of him that he “ /augh'd the 
heart's laugh.” Nicholas Hardinge elegantly noticed its peculiarity, “ pro- 
prioque vincit feria rifi.” 

His converfation was {prightly, animated, and facetious,. yet occafionalty. 
coarfe and vulgar, and too often licentious to an unpardonable degree. 


Tn company with women he affimed an air of gallantry, which even in 
his younger days was ill-fuited to his manner and character, but in his latter 
years was totally incompatible with his age and figure. He affected in his 
conyerfation with the fex a trifling levity; but his gaiety was rough and 
boifferous, his wit too often coarfe and licentious. 

Tf we may believe lord Chefterfield, who knew him well, but whofe pen 
was dipped in gall when he drew his character, ‘* His prevailing weaknefS 
was to be thought to have a polite and happy turn to gallantry, of which 
he had undoubtedly lefs than any man fiving; it was his favourite and fre- 
quent fubjet af converfation ;. which proved, to thofe who had any penetra- 
tion, that it was his prevailing weaknefs, and they applied to it with fuc- 
cefs." Pulteney alfo fail of him, “A writer who would tell him of is. 
fuccefs in his amours, would gain his confidence -in a higher degree than, 
ene who commended the condué of his adminiftration f.” To this foible: 


© Hawkine’s Life of Johnfon, p. 314- 
+ Lord Chefterlield’s Letters to his Son, J. 97. 
$A proper Reply to a late Scurrilous Libel, p. & 
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ies Pectafter, after {peaking of him under the name of Sir Robert Brafs, 
CS 


_ * Nay, to divert the {neering town, 
“Is next a general lover grown, 
© Affects to talk of his amours, 
* And boafls of having ruin’d {cores, 
** While all who bear him bite the lip, 
* And fcarce with pain their laughter keep 


This foible he fhared in common with many able men, and parti- 
cularly with cardinal Richelieu, who piqued himfelf more on being a man 
of gallantry than on being a great minifter. It is fome confolation for 
perfons of inferior abilities, that men of fuperior talents are not excmpt 
from the infirmities of human nature, and it is no uncommon circum- 
ftance, to prefer flattery on thofe points in which we with to excel, to 
jut praife for thofe in which we are known to excel. 

He is juftly blamed for a want of political decorum, and for deriding 
public fpirit, to which Pope alludes,— ; 


“ Would he oblige me! let me only find, 
“ He does not think me, what he thinks mankind.”” 


Although it is not poffible to juftify him, yet this part of his condué has 
been greatly exaggerated. ‘The political axiom generally attributed to him, 
that all men have their price, and which has been fo often repeated in verfe 
wand profe, was perverted by leaving out the word thufe. Flowery oratory 


he defpifed ; he afcribed to the interefted views of themfelves or their rela~” 


tives, the declarations of pretended patriots, of whom he faid, “ A hoje 
men have their price,” and in the event, many of them juftified his obferva- 
tion}. No man was more ready to honour and do juitice to fincerity and 
confiftency. He always mentioned his friend the duke éf Devonshire in 
terms of the higheft affeGtion and refpett, amd even applauded the uniform 
conduct of one of his conftant opponents. “I will not fay,” he obferved, 
‘¢-who is corrupt, but I will fay who is not, and that is Shippen.”” 

His own conduct fufficiently belied the axiom erroneoufly imputed to 


® Sir Robert Bre’. A Poem. 
+ From lord Orford and the late lord John Cavendifh. 
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him, He was confiftent and uniform, never deviating in one fingle in- 
ftance from his attachment to the proteftant fucceffion. He was neither 
awed by menaces or {wayed by corruption ; he held one line of conduct with 
unabating perfeverance, and terminated his political career with the fame fen- 
timents of loyalty which diftinguithed his outfet. 

He was naturally liberal, and even prodigal. His buildings at Houghton 
were more magnificent than fuited his cireumitances, and drew on him 
preit obloquy. He fult the impropriety of this expenditure, and on 
{ecing his brother's houfe at Wolterton, expreffed his wifhes that he had 
contented himfelf with a fimilar ftrugture*.- The following anecdote 
alfo fhews that he regretted his profufion: Sitting by Sir John Hynde 
Cotton, during the reign .of queen Anne, and in allufion to a fump- 
tuons oufe wlach was then building by Harley; he obferved, that to con- 
ftrudt a great houle was a high aét of imprudence in any minifter. After- 
wards, when be had pulled down the family manfion at Houghton, and 
raifed a magnificent edifice, being reminded of that, obfervation by Sir 
JoLn’ Hynde Cotton, he readily acknowledged its juftnets and truth, 
but added, “ Your recolleétion is too late, 1 with you had reminded 
me of it before I began building, it might then have been of fervice to 
me +. ~ 

His (tyle of living was confonant to the magnificence of his manfion, He 
had ufually two annual meetings at Floughton, the one in the fpring, to 
which were invited only the mtoft {elect fricads and the leading members of the 
cabinet, continued about three weeks. The fecond was in autumn, towards 
the commencement of theahooting feafon. It continued fix weeks or two 
months, and was called the congrefs. At this time Houghton was filled with 
company from all parts. He kept a public table, to which all gentlemen 
in the county found a ready admiffion. 

The expences of thele mectings have been computed at £. 3,000. No- 
thing could be more ill-judged. than the enormous profnfion, except the 
company for which it was made. The mixed multitude confifted of his 
friends in both houfes, and oftheir friends. The noife and uproar, the 
wafte and confufion were prodigions, The beft friends of Sir.Robert Wal- 
pole in vain-remonttrated againft this foene of riot and thiftuM: As the mi- 
nifter hitnfelf was fond of mirth and jolfity, the conviviality of their mect- 
ings was too frequently carried to excefs, and lord Townfhend, whofe 
dignity of deportment and decorum of character revolted againtt thefe 


* from lord Walpole. + From the late Sir Jahn Hynde Cotton. 
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(cenes, which he called the Bacchanalian orgies of Houghton, not un- 
frequently quitted Rainham during their continuance. But notwith- 
ftanding thefe cenfures, and the impropriety of fuch condudt, it un- 
doubtedly gained and preferved to the miniter numerous adhereuts, who 
sees a mode of living fo analogous to the fpirit of ancient hof- 
pitality, 

This profufion would have been highly difgraceful had it been attended 
with a rapacious difpofition. On the contrary, he gave many inftances of 
careleffnefs and difregard of his private fortune. He expended £. 14,000 
in building a ney lodge in Richmond paik *, and when the king, on the 
death of Bothmar, in 1738, offer@d him the houfe in Downing-ftrect, he re~ 
fufed it as his own property, but accepted it as an appendage to the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer +. 

He was, from his early youth, fond of the diverfions of the field, and re- 
tained this tafte till prevented by the infirmities of age. He was accuftomed 
to hunt in Richmond park with a pack of beagles. On receiving a packet 
of letters he ufually opened that from his game-keeper firft ; and he was fond 
of fitting for his préture in his sporting drefs. He was, like chancellor Owen- 
fticn, a found fleeper, and ufed to fay, “ that he put off his cares with 
his cloaths.” 

His focial qualities were generally acknowledged. He was animated and 
lively in converfation, and in the moment of feftiyity realifed the fine culo- 
gjum which Pope has given of him,— 


“ Seen him, I have, but in his happier hour 

“ Of focial pleafure, ill-eachang'd for power, . 

“ Seen him, uncumber’d with the venal tribe, 

* Smile without art, and win without a bribe.” 
Epilogue to the Satires. 


To the virtues of Sir Robert Walpole I feel regret in not being able to 

* add that he was the patron of letters and the friend of fcieace. But he un- 
qucftionably does not deferve that honourable appellation, and in this in- 
ftance bis rank in the Temple of Fame is far inferior to that of Halifax, 
Orford, and Bolingbroke. It is a matter of wonder that a munifter who 
had received a learned education, and was no indifferent {cholary fhould 
haye paid fuch little attention to the mufes. Nor can it be denied, that this 


* Trom lord Orford. + From lord Walpole. 
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Period Vits. neglect of men of letters, was highly difadvantageous to his adminiftra- 
1742401745. tion, and expofed him to great obloquy. The perfons employed in julti- 
heey fying his meafures, and repelling the attacks of the oppofition, were by 
mo means ¢qual to the tafk of combating Pulteney, Bolingbroke and Chef- 
terfield, thofe Goliahs of oppofition ; and the political pamphlets written in 
his defence, are far inferior in humour, argument, and ftyle, to the publi- 
cations of his adverfaries. 
Pope has ably fatirized the herd of political writers employed by the 
minifter, firft in the epilogue to the Satires, and in the Dunciad,— 


“ Next plung’d a feeble, byt 2 defperate pack, 

«« With each a fickly brother at his back : 

« Sons of a day! juft buoyant on the flood, 

“ Thefe number'’d with the puppies in the mud, 

“ Afk ye their names? I could as foon difclofe, 

« The names of thefe blind puppies as of thofe. 

* Faft by, like Niobe, (her children gone) 

“ Sits mother Ofborne, ftupify’d to ftone ! 

“ And monumental brafs this record bears, 

* Thefe are, —— ah, no, thefe were the gazetteers !"” 


But that he did not wholly negleét literary merit, appears from the grate- 
ful flrains of the author of the Night Thoughts, for wham he procured a 
penfion from George the Firft, and which was imcreafed at his fuggeftion 
by George the Second, to £.200 a year, at that time no inconfiderable ren 
ward, 

At this the mufe hall kindle, and afpire : 
My breaft, O Walpole, glows with gratcful fire, 
The ftreams of royal bounty, tum’d by thee; 
Refrefh the dry remains Of poefy.” 
My fortune fhews, when arts are Walpole’s care, 
What flender worth forbids us to deipair : 
3e this thy partial {mile from cenfure free ; 
‘Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me *, 


| The truth is, Sir Robert Walpole did not delight in letters, and always 
confidered poets as not men of bufinefs. He was often heard to fay, that 


Young’s Inflalment, addreffed to Sir Robert Walpole. 
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they were fitter for fpeculation than for ation, that they truited to theory, 
rather than to experience, and were guided by principles inadmutfible in 
practical life. His opinion was confirmed by the experience of his own 
time. Prior made but an indifferent negotiator ; his friend Steele was wholly 
incapable of application, and Addifon a miferable fecretary of flate. Ele 
was fo fully impreffed with thefe notions, that when he made Congreve 
commiffioner of the cuftoms, he faid, “ You will find he has no head for 
bufinefi.” 

Low perfons were employed by’ government, and profufely paid, fume of 
whom not unfrequently propagated in private converfation, and even wn 
péblic clubs, difadvantageous reports of the minifter, and declared that 
high rewards induced them to write againft their real fentiments. S.veral 
known diffeminators of infidelity, were engaged to defend his meafures, 
Many warm remonftrances were frequently made by the minifler’s friends 
againft employing fuch low mercenarics, but ufually difregarded. Some 
of thefe infignificant writers Mad frequent accefs to him. Their delufive 
and encouraging accounts of perfons and things, were too often more 
credited, than the fincere and free intimations of thofe who were moice 
capable of giving accurate information. But this feems an error too com- 
mon in minifters: they prefer favourable accounts to difmal truth, and 
readily believe what they wifh to be true, 

Ir is a natural curiofity to inquire into the behaviour and occupations of 
a minifter retired from bufinefs, and divefted of that power which he had 
long enjoyed. Thofe who admired his talents, while he fwayed fenates and 
governed kingdoms, contemplate him, “ in their mind’s eye,” enjoying 
his retreat with dignity, and pafling his Ieifure hours with calmnefs and 
complacency. Yet nothing in general is more unfatisfaétory than fuch an in- 
quiry, or more illufive than fuch a ‘preconceived opinion. The well-known 
faying, that “no man is a hero to his valet de chambre,’} may be applied 
with fridt juftice to this cafe. Sir Robert Walpole experienced the truth 
of the obfervation, that a fallen minifter is like a profiffed beauty, who has 
loft her charms, and to whom the recollection of paft conquefts, but poorly 
compenfates for prefent neglect. ‘ 

Though he had not forgotten his claffical attainments, he had little tafte 
for literary occupations. He once eaprefted his regret on this fubjc& to Fox, 
who was reading in the library at Houghton. ‘ I with,” he faid, “ I took 
ws much delight in reading as you do, it would be the means of alleviating 
many tedious hours in my prefeut retirement ; hut to my misfortune I derive 
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Pefiof VII. no pleafure from fuch purfuits."—On another occafion, he faid to his fon 

1742101745. Horace, who, with a view to amufe him, was preparing to read fome 

———"_ hiftorical performance, “O! do not read Jhiftory, for that I know muft 
be falfe*.” 

His principal amufement confifted in planting, obferving the growth of-his 
former plantations, and in feeing his fon Horace arrange the fine collection 
of pictures at Hougliton. He had a good tafte for painting, and his ob- 
fervations on the ftyle of the refpective mafters were ulually judicious, 

A letter which he wrote from Houghton to general Churchill, in 1743, 
was much admired, as indicating a love of retirement, and contempt of pait 
grandeur. Yet this letter {trikes me in a contrary light; it proves that ge 
was weary of that repofe which he affected to praife; and that he did not, as 
much as he profeffed, tafte the charms of the inanimate world. The trite 
obfervation, that the beeches donot deceive, proves cither that he regretted 
the times that were pafl, or that with all his penetration, he had not, when in 
power, made a juft eftimate of the deceitfulnefs and treachery of dependents 
and courtiers. Houghton had been either the temporary place of retire- 
ment from public bufinefs, or the fcene of friendly intercourfe and convivial 
jollity, and negle€t rendered it comparatively a folitude, + He faw and felt 
this defertion with greater fenfibility than became his good fenfe ; but in the 

i ; 


* From lord Offord, 


t Earl of Orford to general Churchill,— 
¢ Houghton, June agth 1743. 
Dear Charles, 
oe 


This place affords no news, no fubje& of 
entertainment, or amufement, for fine men 
of wit and pleafure about town, underftand 
not the lan; , and tafte not the pleafure 
of the inanimate world. My flatterers bere 
are all mutes. The oaks, the beeches, the 
chefnuts, feem to contend which beit fhall 
pleate the lord of the manor. They cannot 
deceive, they will not lie, I in fincerity 
admire them, and have as many beauties 
about ine as fll up al my hours of dangling, 
and 10 difgrace attefids me from 67 years cf 
age, Within doors we come a little nearer to 
real life, and admire, upan the alnioft {peaking 
canvafs, all the airs and graces which the 
pieodet ladies can boaft, With thefe I ain 

isfied, as they gratify me with all I wif, and 
all I want, and expeét nothing in return, which 
1 cannot give. 


Tf thefe, dear Chalfcs, areany temptations, I 
heartily invite you to come and partake of 
them. Shifting the fUene has fometimes its 
recommendation, and from country fare, you 
may gomibiy stern with a better appetite to 
the more delicate entertainments of a court 
life. 

Since I wrote the above, we have been fur- 
prifed with the good news * from abroad. Too 
t@uch cannot be faid of it. It is truly matter 
of infinite joy, becaufe of infinite confequences 

Jam, dear Charles, 
Your's moft affectionately, Orford, 

‘This letter is here printed from a copy 
kindly communicated by lord Calthorpe, who 
found it among his family papers. His losd= 
fhip's grandfather, Sir Henry Gough, baronet, 
was neighbour to Sir Robert Walpole, at Chel- 
fea, pik in habits of intimacy with him, 
Itis printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1743, with many errors, which are nétified 


in this « An elegant imitation of this 
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calm and folitude of total retirement, fuch difagreeable reflections occur often Chapter 64. 
and fink deep. The feafon of natural gaiety was irrecoyerably paft he la- ommend, 
boured under a painful diftemper 5 the ill-afforted marriage of his eldctt fon, 
and embarraffed fituation of his own affairs preyed on his mind, and in- 
creafed his dejection. 

This ftate of mind was natural. Every circumftance muft have ap- 
peared uninterefting to a man, who from the twenty-third year of his age, 
had been uniformly engaged in fcenes of political exertion, who, from the 
commencement of his parliamentary carecr, had paffed a life of unremitting 
activity, and made a con(picuous figure in the fenate, and in the cabinet. 

To him who had directed the helm of government in England, and whofe 
decifions affeéted the interefts of Europe in general, all {peculative opinions 
mutt have appeared dull. To him who had drawn all his knowledge and 
experience from practice, all theory muft have appeared trifling or erro- 
neous. He who had fathomed the fecrets of all the cabinets of Europe, 
mutt have confidered hiftory as 2 tiffue of fables, and have fmiled at the folly 
of thofe writers, who affected to penetrate into ftate affairs, and account for 
all the motives of action. He who had long been the difpenfer of honours 
and wealth, muft have perceived a wide difference between the cold expref= 
fions of duty and friendthip, and the warm effufions of that homage which 
felf-intereft and hope infpire in thofe who court or expeét favours. He mult 
have been divefted of human paffions, had he not experienced fome mortifica~ 
tion in finding, that he had becn indebted to his fituation for much of that 
obfequious regard which he had fondly thought was paid to his perfonal 
qualities. 

I hall conclude this fketch of his private character, with a portrait, drawn 
from the life, by his friend Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, in an epiftle to 
Henry Fox. : ; 

But Orrorp’s {clf, I’ve feen, whilft I have read, . 
Laugh the heart’s lauga, and nod the approving head. 
Pardon, great fhade, if dutcous on thy hearfe, 

1 hang my grateful tributary verfe, 
If I who follow'd thro’ thy various day, 
Thy glorious zenith, and thy bright decay ; 
Now ftrew thy tomb with flowers, and o'er thy urn, 
With England, Liberty, and Envy, mourn. 
His foul was great, and dard not but do well; 
His noble pride still urg'd him to excel, 
Above _ 
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Where prudence fees no track, nor ever ftrays ; 
Which books and {chools in vain attempt to tcach, 
And which laborious art can never reach. 

Falfhood and flattery, and the tricks of court, 

He left to {tatefmen of a meaner fort : 

Their cloaks and {miles were offer'd him in vain : 

His acts were juftice, which he dar'd maintain, i 
His wards were truth, that held them in difdain. 
Open to friends, but e’en to foes fincere, 

Alike remote from jealoufy and fear ; 

Tho’ Envy’s how], tho’ Fa@ion’s hifs he heard, 

Tho’ fenates frown’d ; tho” death itfelf appeared 5 
Camly he view’d them; con{cious that his ends 

Were right, and truth and innocence his friends, 
Thus was he form'd to govern, and to pleae ; 
Familiar greatnefs, dignity with cafe, 

Compos'd his frame, admir’d in every ftate, 

In private amiable, in public great ; 

Gentle in power, but daring in difgrace 5 

His love was liberty, his wifh was peace. 

Such was the man that fmil'd upon my lays ; 

And what can heighten thought or genius raife, | 
Like praife from him whom all mankind mufl praife ? 
Whofe knowledge, courage, temper, all furpris'd, 
Whom many lov’d, few hated, none defpis’d. 
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A 
BIURATION, ak of, ftrong debates 
upon the claufes of, 15. 

AG of fettlement, brief hiftory of, 8.—Is ex- 
tended to the houfe of Hanover, g. 

Addon, Mt. is appointed fecretary of ftate, 107. 
—defends the peerage bill, 128. 

Aiflabie, Mr. introduces and fupports the propo- 
fals of the South Sea company, in the houfe 
of commons, 128.—How far concerned in 
that bufinefs, 149.—Is involved in the pu- 
niftiment of the directors, 150.—His prote- 
cution by the houfe of commons, 153. 

Mand, the objc& of the congrefs at, defeated by 
the death of Charles XII, of Sweden, 160. 
Alber oni, cardinal, the Spanith minifter, his dan- 

gerous intrigues, 113.—Is difmiffed, 115. 

Alexander Vi. pope, invefts Ferdinand the Ca- 

tholic with an exclufive right to America, 
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ane, daughter of the countefs of Platen, ne~ 
gotiation for her marriage with the count de 
St. Florentin, fon of the marquis de la Vril- 
liere, 180.—Is married to him, 192. 

Mmerica, exclifive claim of the Spaniveds to the 
pofleffion of, 557.—Treaties with England 
refpe€ting the Britith poffelfions chere, «dra, 
—The Englift trade with the Sparith fertle- 
ments, copnived at by. Spain, Lead 
of the affiento contract, 559.—-Dilputes be- 
titeen the two nations concerning illicit trade, 
560.—And the limits of Georgia, 541 —Me- 
yporial of the Britifh merchants, 552.—War 
declared againft Spain, 617. 

Aun , daughter of James 1}. and princels of Den- 
mark, concurs in the act of fettlement, 8 — 
Birth and death of the duke of Gloucefter, 9. 
—Artful condué of king William towrd 
ber, wo.—-Succeeds to the crown, 18.—Her 

Vow I. 








Whig miniftry removed, and fucceeded by 
Tories, 26.—Difgufts the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, 29—Forms intentions in favour of 
the Preteoder, 46.—Alarming ftate of affairs 
at the time of her death, 50. 

Anfon, commodore, his expedition to the South 
Sea, 636. 

Argyle, duke of, removed by the kiny, from the 

joufehold of George prince of Wales, 79.— 
Biographical anecdotes of, 610.—H)s oppoli- 
tion politics, 613.—His principles flugtuating, 
614.—Charatter of his oratory, 615.—Ar= 
raigns the conduct of the Spanith war, 642 — 
Heads the Tories and Jacobites in oppofition to 
Pulteney’s arrangements on the removal of Sir 
Robert Walpole, 703.—His difcontented 
{peech at the meeting at the Fountaur tavern, 
703.—Ismade mafter-general of the ordnance, 

07,—Refigns, 716. 

Affiento Contra with Spain, its origin and na+ 
ture, 127.—Hiftory of, 559. 

Aturbury, bidop, brief memours of bis life, 1664 
—The firft inumation of his plot, 168.—Bill 
of pains and penalties againft him, 169.—His 
popularity, 170.—Inftancey of lemty toward 
hin, 171.—Promates the fervice of the Pre- 
tender, 172.—His conduét in exile, 173-—Is 
buried in Weftminiter Abbey, 175. 

Ayl foury eleétion, Rrongly contched ‘us the honte 

,ot Commons, 19. . 


Bank of Encland, us competition with the Sovth 
yea Company, r30.—Is engaged by Walpole 
to fupport the credit of the South Sea Come 
pany, but evades the danger, 136. 

Barnard, Sir John, his propofed amendment to 
the addrefi, in anfwer to the King’s tpeech, 
Previous to the propofal ot Walpole’s excie 

gF Scheme. . 
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fc heme, 381.—His objeGions to that {cheme, 
384.—Examines the commiffioners of the 
cuftoms concerning the frauds in tobacco, 
399-—His fcheme for the reduétion of in- 
tereft, 498 —His fyeech in reply to popular 
objections, 501-—His motion for an abolition 
of taxes, §94.—H 5 bill thrown out, 508.— 
Introduces & bill for the regulation of the 
ftage, 514—Wuhdrans the bill, 515.—His 
mobon for papers reipedting the Spamfh de- 
predations, 575+ 

Bath; fee Pulteney, 

Barh, the order of, revived, and conferred on Sir 
Robert Walpole, 195. 

Bathurft, ord, his extraordinary declaration re- 
fpecting the inquiry into Sir Robert Walpole’s 
adiminittration, 714. 

Bellenden, Mifs Mary, maid of honour to queen 
Caroline, rejeéts the addreffes of the king, 
277.—Marries Mr. John Campbell, 278. 

Belham, bi. mifreprefentations of the debate on 
the reduétion of the army, pointed out, 568, 


note, 
Berg and Fuliers, the facceffion to, difputed, 481. 
—The guaranty of, by George I]. declined, 
by the advice of Sir Robert Walpole, 482. 
Bernsidorf, count, the Hanoverian minifter of 
George 3. his charntter, 83.—Carries the 
king's apologies to Townttiend for havin; 
taken the eal from him, 105.—Is difgra 
by the influence of Townthend, 182. 
Berwick, duke of, natmal fon of James Il. atts 
as agent for the Pretender, 48.—Proves the 
confpiracy of Bolingbroke to plice the Pre 
tender on the throne of England, t9g—In- 
vades Germany at the head a a French army, 


432, 

Bolingbroke; {ee St. Fobr. 

Bolles, Sir John, why employed by Harley to 
ropofe the bill for fecuring the Proteftant 
hacceflion, 11. 

Bolton, duke of, appointed lord lieutenant of Ire~ 
land, 107.—Is deprived of his regiment for 
his oppofition to the excife bill, 406—De~ 
bates on this fubjeét, 409. 

Borck, baron, the Proffian minifter at London, 
his account of his conference with Frederick 
prince of Wales, falls into the hands of 
George If. 523- 

Bothmar, baron, the Hanoverian minifter of 
Grorge I, his character, 83. 

Bourbon, duke of, complains to Horace-Walpole 
of Sir Luke Schaub’s importunity in folicit- 
ing a dukedom for the marquis de la Vrilliere, 
187.—-Sends the infanta back to Spain, and 
efhances the young king Louis XV. to the 
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daughter of Staniflaus king of Poland, 237.— 
1, difgraced, 257. 

Brady, ‘Br the ‘Tory phyfician, his early prog- 
noftication of the fature eminence of Sir Ro« 
bert Walpole, 4. 

Bremen and Ferden, how acquired by George I. 


86. 

Brodvick, Alan ; fee Midleton. 

Brodrick, Thomas, his charaéter, 221.—-Remon- 
trates to the king on dM treatment of his 
brother, 224. 

Brodrick, St. John, his character, 221. 

Bromley, ‘moves a repeal of the feptennial bill, 

412. 

Brinfoie Wolfenbuttel, treaties formed with Nhe 
duke of, by the Emperor, and by Townthend 
‘on the part of England, 302. 

Burke, Mr. His remarks on the conduct of Sir 
Robert Wuloole, refpeéting the war with 
Spain, 619, 685 ---His oplnion of the tne 
policy of negotiation, 746.— His general 
charaéter of Walpole, 754. 

Burnet, bithop, his remarks on the conduct of 
the, Tories, re{pefting the bill for fecuring 
the Proteftant Peete mh 

Byng, admiral, deftroys-and captures t 

7H the Spanifh fleet, 114. ashi aa 
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Cc. 

Cadogan, lord, propofed nquey. into his condyét 
relpeéting the tranfport of Dutch troops, ne- 
gatived, 112.—His military appointments, 
188.—His high favour with the king, 189. 

Cambray, the congrefs at, obftméted both 
Philip of Spain, and the Emperor, 236. 
broken up, 239. 

Carleton, lord, is made prefident of the council 
by Sunderland's influence, He 

Corolina Wilhelmina, queen of George 11. her 
education, charaGter, and perfon, 273.—Fails 

* in her endeavours to perfuade Dr. Clarke to 
accept of a bifhopric, 275.—Her literary in; 
tercourfe with Leibnitz and Clarke, on ab- 
ftrufe points of philofophy and theology, 276, 

charge of lod Chef= 





is 


—Vindicated from the 

terfield refpecting her behaviour to Mrs. 
Howard, 278 —Her motives for patrqnizing 
Sir Robert Walpole, 283.—Her prudent gon- 


dué in appearing to decline interference in 
politics, 2686-— Ropoined t during the 
king's journies to Hanover, 289 —A jainture 
fettied on her, 291—Favours Walpole in the 
difagreement between him and Townthend, 
BS —She endeavours to avert the difplea- 

re of the king from-Sir Robert Walpole to 
hie brother Horace, saa iat a 
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King to abandon his fcheme for a northern 
league, 484.—Grants a reprieve to captain 
Porteous, during her regency, 491.—Her ill- 
nefs and death, 547.—-Her character, 549— 
Her patronage of learning, Shi Goer of 
the king at her death, 552—Elegy on her 
death by Mr. Dodington, 554. 

Carteret, John, lord, fent by king George I. to 
break up the congrefs at Aland, 161.—Is 
made fecretary of ftate, 165 —His character 
and views, 177 —Cultivates the friendthip 
of cardinal du Bois, 179.—Forms a divifion 
in the Englith cabinet, 180.—Why he at- 
tended the king to Hanover, 181.—Is fup- 
planted by Townthend in the king's favour, 

zs deluded by the reprefentations of 
Schaub, his agent at Paris, 186 His indif- 
creet pertinacity ire foliciting a dukedom for 
the family of la Vulhere, 168.—He foments 
the difcontents in Ireland, and imputes them 
to Walpole, 189.—Is orade lord fieute: ant 
of [reland, 192.—His fentiments on the 
change of the minitry, :4id—Foments the 
difcoatents in Ireland, 222.—Is fent over to 
fuperfede the duke of Gratton, 225.—Pro- 
motes the introduction of Wood's haifpence, 
227.—Is obliged to anuounce the furrender 
of the patent, 228 —Moves an inquiry into 
the murder of captain Porteous, 493.—Tis 
private conferences with prince Frederick, 
luring the quarrel between hin’ and the king, 
$39-—-His motion in the houfe of lords, for 
an addrefs to the king for the removal of Sir 
Robert Walpole, 66g—-Is made tecretary of 
fate on Walpule’s refignation, 702 —Differs 
with the duke of Newcaftle on the fubjeét 
of Hanoverian troops, 736.—Striggle be- 
tween them, 741-—-Succeeds on his mother’s 
death ro the title of Granville, iid. 

Carthagrna, untuccefsful attack of, by admiral 
Vernon, hes FP dattasier es 
tharine, eroprefs of Ruffia, her warm declara- 

ara in favour of the duke of Holitein, 243. 
—Is compelled to give up her hoftile inten- 
tions, 257.—-Her death, 261. 

Cavthora, the poet, his character of the duke de 
BRipperda, 319- ;. 

Chander, Dr. his application to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole for a repeal of the teft a&, 608 

Charles VY, Emperor of Germany, his unfa- 
vourable difpafinon towards the acceffion of 
George I. to the crown of Engiand, ¢2.— 
Why diffatisied with the quadruple alliance, 
236.—Concludes a treaty with Spain at 
Viera, 239-—His memorial to George I. 
25ge—zEndeavowss to dorm a confederacy 
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againft the allies of Hanover, 260.—Con- 
cludes a feparate peace with England, France, 
and Holland, 261.—His treety with the duke 
of Brinfwic Wolfenbuttel, 402,—Nepotiates 
with the Briufli court, 342.—Obftruttions 
to an alliance with him, 345.—Sir Robert 
Walpole cen(ured for not afiting him agaiutt 
France, 428.—Negotiations with the Britifh 
miauiter refpecting the Pol fh election, 43 6— 
War declared ayainft him by France, Spain, 
and Sardinia, 432.—He claims the afliftange 
of England, rid.—Leaves the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands to the care of the Enghfh and the 
Dutch, 433—Negletts an alliance with Sar- 
dinia, iid —His artlul attempts to procure 
affiflance trom Lngland, 436.—Refents the 
offered mediation of George 11. 438.—Suc- 
cefles of the allies againft him, 440.—His en- 
deavours ta remove Walpole, 441.—Ex- 
preffes his concurrence with the Englith plan, 
fuf, ended by cardinal Fleury, 449.—Hi: 
tentions fufpetted by the Dutch,. 452.— 
Hopes to produce a general war, 459 —His 
remonitrances, 460.—Extraordinary agitation 
of his mind, 461-—Receives Fleury’s plan, 
for a general pacification from the Britith 
embaflador, with cordiality, 468 —Sufpenfion 
of arms on the Rhine, 470.—The prelimina- 
ries of peace figned, 473.—Obftructions arif- 
ing from his capricious difpofition, 485. 

Charles X11. of Sweden, his charaéterand fitua- 
tion, at the acceflion of George I. 53.-—His 
motive for aiding the Pretender, 86.—Con- 
fequences of his death, 159. 

Charles Emanuel, king ot Sardinia, apologizes 
to George 11. for his reluétant alliance with 
France and Spain, 433. 

Chateaunenf, the French embaffador, conducts 
the negotiations with England at the Hague, 
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Chawvelin, influences cardinal Fleury, his funda- 
mental principls of pojitics, 449 —Iveffec- 
tual attempts of Walpole to bribe him, 487 — 
His difgrace, 489.—Difcovers a cortelyyond- 
ence with the Pretender, by carelefine(s, 490. 

Cleterfield, earl, bis opinion of the treaty of 
Hanover, 247.—Queen Caroline vindicated 
from his account of ber behavior to Mrs. 
Howard, 278 —Offends the qneen by pay- 
ing court to lady Suffolk, 281——Joins the 
oppofition againit the excife heme, 405.— 
Is difplaced as fteward of the houfehold, 406. 
—Oppofes the bill for licenfing plays, 518. 
—His private conferences with prince Fre- 
derick, during the quarrel between the prinée 
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ant king, §39—His farcaftic imputation o: 
the memory of queen Caroline, 5. 
His-malignant deciaration refyedting the 
quiry into Sir Robert Walpole's adminiftra- 
ton, 714. 

Cholmondeley, ear), vis mediation between the 

ing and punce of Wales, rejected by the 
prince, 693.—I5 made lori privy feal, 735- 

Chitin V1. ot Denmark, bis difpute with 
George HH about the lordihip of Steinhortt, 
Go8.—How influenced to a treaty with kng- 
Jand, 609. 

Churchill, admiral, accufed of negligence and 
corruption, 21. 

Creil ji, Walpole’s plan for difecharging the 
debts of, 156.—He procures an increale of 
it tor George 11. 290." 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, restor of Saint James's, pa- 
tioaifed by qneen Caroline, 
clines a biihoprick, 275.—His literary corref 
pondenee with Leibnitz, at the queen's in- 
flance, 2;6. 

Cobliam, lord, is deprived of his regiment, for 
his appofition to the excife bill, 406—De- 
bates on this fubjeét, 409. 

Collier, Jeren'y, falutary effect of his thort View 
‘of the Stage, 512. : 

Commerce, Walpole’s regulations for favouring, 
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164. 

Cina of Secrefy appointed to inquire into 
the adminiftration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
7io.—Their proceedings, 712-—-Examina- 
on of their report, 739. 

Cammeon council of London, petitions the houfe 
‘of commons againft Sir Robert Walpole’s 
excife fcheme, 403. 

Gownons, houfe of, the feptennial bill paffed, 74. 
—Firft formation of regular plan of oppofi- 
tion to the minifiry, in, 293.—Debates on the 
national debt, 294 —Secret fervice money, 
295.—Sir Robert Walpole’s report on the + 
ftate of the national debt, 297—Arrears of 
the civil lift, 299.—Reftitution of Gibraltar, 
404¢—The imperial loan, and the penfion 
bill, 321.—The harbour of Dunkirk, 323. 
'The renewal of the charter of the Eait India 
company, 325.—The apprehended rupture 
with the Emperor, 344—Forcign connexi- 
ons, 344.—Alienation of the finking fund, 368. 
—Fixcenfion of the excile laws, 377-—Commit- 
te for fecuring and improving the dutieson to- 
bacco and wines, 385.—-On the removal of the 
duke of Bolton and lord Cobham, 4o9—On 
the place bil], 411.—On the feptennial bill, ibid. 
a oin a&t, 475.—Motion for the repeal of the 
teft att, pl Loreena bill, ibid-—-Proceed- 
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ings on the murder of captain Porteous, 494.— 
se Jobn Barnsrd’s {cheme for the reduction 
of intereft, 498.—Prince of Wales's revenne, 
529.—On the reduétion of the army, 663.— 
On printing parliamentary debates, 569.— 
Petition of the merchants againft the Spanith 
depredations, 574.—'I'he Spanith conven- 
tion, §92.—Seceition of the minority, at the 
inftigation of Sir William Wyndhain, 606. 
Debate on this feceffion, 627.—Bill for re~ 
giftering feamen, 63 1.—Views of the oppofi- 
Non, 643.—-Sandys’s motion for addrehs to 
the king, for the removal of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, 645.—-Subfidy to the queen of Hunga- 
ry, 675 —Pulteney's motion for an inquiry 
into the ftate of the nation, 694.—GrearPex~ 
ertions of the erat on this quettion, ibid, 
—Committee of inquiry into Sir Robert 
Walpole's adminiftration, 710. 

Compton, Sir Spencer, his expectations of fup- 
panting Sir Robert Walpole im the minittry, 

ow fruftrated, 282.—His charaéter, 294 
fee Wilmington, + Ne 

lord, his defence of Sir Robert Wal- 

pole againft the motion for his removal, 654. 

Corruption, why a popular complaint in parhia- 
inent, 629. 

Cotton, Sir Ttén, “Hynde, his reprefentation of 
Whig principles, in the debate on the reduc- 
tion of the army, 565. 

Cowper, lord, extragt from his Diary, refpecting 
the conference at Gertruydenberg. 28, nore— 
Refigns the feqls, 32.-—-His chara@ter of the 
South Sea fcheme, rgt. 

Craggs, Mr: rigorous proceedings of the houfe 

‘commons againft his family, occafioned by 
his connexion with the South Sea company, 
151. 

Craggs, junior, fent with an account of the ill- 
nefs of queen Awne to Hanover, 60—_Lays 
before parliament copies of treaties relating to 
the quadruple alliance, 115.—Conduét jn 
parliament, ‘bick—Implicated in the South 
Sea fcheme, 149- 

Lerepent on Ppa lord Orford on 
the king's pro] bis marr a 

Cuftems, Rey Shaper of the hoe a cannons 
a to infpeét into the frauds and gbufee 
oF —R of the committee, 380.— 

The commi examiged by Sir John 

Barnard, as to the frauds in tobacco, $99. 
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Davenant, Dr, his prejudices again excife laws, 
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Dab, paiamenry, the publication of, pro- 
hibited by the houfe of commons, 569.— 
Remarks on the fubject, 573. 

Debt, national, Walpole's plan for the reduc- 
tion of, 108.—Debates on the increafe of, 
294-—Sir Robert Walpole's report on the 
fate of, 297. 

Decker, Sir Matthew, his condué to madame 
Villette,’ relating to mowey belonging to 
Jord Bolingbroke, 205, 

Denmark, fate and difpofition of the court of, 
an she acoeion’ak George 1, $3.—Frederick 
1V. cedes Bremen and Verden to king 
George, 86.—Peace concluded with Sweden, 
161.—Duputes with George I, about the 
lordthip of Seinhorft, 608.—Treaty with 
England, 609. , 

Derwentwater, car} of, the petition in favour of, 
oppofed by Walpole, 72. 

Dewonflure, duke of, affifts Walpole in reconcil- 
ing George 1, and the priace of Wales, 131. 
132.—=Warmly recommends him to queen 
Caroline, when princefsrof Wales, 283.— 
Supports Walpole, 62a—-Sir Robert Wal- 
pes high opinion of him, 757. 

Diffenters, apphcation of to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, for a repeal of the teft a‘t, 603. 

Dodington, George Bubb, endeavours to diffuade 
Frederick prince of Wales, from applying to 

liament for an inoreafe of revenuc, S25 
is elegy on the death of queen Caroline, 
54.—Attaches himfelf to theduke of Arpile: 
13.—Forms a plan for the removal of Sir 
Robert Walpole, 684- x ‘ 

Draper's Letters, written by Dean Swift. to in- 
flame the public in Ireland, againft Wood’s 
patent, 225, 226. . 

Du Bois, abbé, agent of the duke of Orleans, his 
conference with the earl of Stair at Paris, ,89. 
—Negotiates an alliance with England, at 
Hanover, g2.—Conduét téwards the Britith 
minifters, and fuccesive promotions through 
the influence of England, 178, 179: is 


death, 185. = 
Ruboergeay, the tifh envoy at Berlin, di 
sree itor tthe pce of Waler 
tended marriage with the princefs of Pruffia, 
to the Britihh court, 520, E 
Duck, Stephen, patronized by queen Caroline, 


pods, the of the French in the demo- 
Jixion of the harbour of, inquired into by 
the houfe of commons, 333. 
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Eaft India Company, {cheme of oppofition to 
throw the trade opes upon the expiration of 
its charter, 325.—Def rted, 36. 

Eajicowt, the player, Ins bail.1 oa Walpole’s 
commitment to the Tuwe, 3g 

Eugene, prince, his advice w the Emperor, on 
nol receiving affiftance from England and 
Holland, 461. 

Exchequer Bills, Sic Robert Walpole’, improv- 
ment in the mode of borrowing moncy on 
then, 749. 

Excife Scheme of Sir Robert Walpole, Dean 
Tucker's eulogium on st, 372 —Hiltory of 
the excife, 374.—Prejudices of the people 
againtt the excile, 37§—Walpole’s. motives 
for extending the excifg duties, 376.—His 
definition of the difference between cultoms 
and excife, 3775 nofe—Outlines of Wal- 
pole’s fcheme explained, 379,—Character 
given of it by the oppofition members and 
writers, 381,.—Commitree for fecuring and 
ingpraving the duties on tobacco and wines, 
385.—Walpole’s Speech, id:d.—Arguments 
of the oppofition, 399-—The bill relinquifhed, , 
493. 
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Farnefe, Elizabeth, queen of Spain, her over- 
tures to the Britifh court, 561. 

Frelding, Henry, his charaéter as a dramatic 
writer, 55. f 
Finch, lord, introduces lord ig week peti- 
tion to the houfe of commons, for the rever- 

fal of his attainder, 206. 

Flewy, cardinal, becomes prime mimiter of 
France on the difgrace of the dake of Bour- 
bon, 257.—Adopts the pacific fentimeuts of 
the Britifh cabinet, 286—Hiy letter to 
George I. antwered by the king with equal 
cordiality, 287.—-His equivocal conduct be- 
tween the Emperor and Kngland, 342.—His 
jealoufy of the Auftrian alluwice with Eng- 
land, removed by lord Waldegrave, 350.— 
Correfpondence between him and Walpole 
for a general peace, 445.—His infincerity, 
448,—Is governed by Chauvelin, 449-—His 
reply to tre expoftulations of Horace Wal- 

Ite 450.—His irrefolute bewaviour, 451.—> 
Fie atsoess- far prninatiay: iy cornipon- 
dence with Eorace Walpole, 453.—Uver- 
tures made by him to the Emperor, 463.—~ 
Denics them to the Brith minifkr, 404.— 
Opens his plan for a general pacificauun to 
lord Waldegrave, 468,—Preliminaries ot peace 
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figned, 473—Propofes to Horace Wal- 
ole an alliance with England againft the 
mperor, 488.—Ilis canverfations with lord 
Waldegrave to that end, ibid.—Propotes the 
mediation of France, between England and 
Spain, 638. 

Fl reatin, count de St., negotiation for his mar- 
riage with Amalia daughter of the countefs 
of Platen, (80.—Is married to her, 192. 

Foreigners, the wife policy of excluding them 
from offices of wit or profit, in the a& of 
fettlement, 12. 

Fox, Henry, made a lord of the treafury, 735. 

Franc, difpofition of the court of, on the acec{- 
fion of George 1, 51.—Double marriage 
projected between the royal families of France 
and Spain, 237.—-Louis XV. attianced to the 
daughter of Staniflaus, king of Poland, ibid. 
Reconciliation with Spain, 341.—Decla- 
ration ot war againft the Emperor, 432.— 
‘The exchange of Lorraine for Tufcany, the 
great objedl of this war, 463-—Sulpention of 
arms on the Rhine, 470.—Preliminaries of 
peace figned, 473.—-)reparations to join 
Spain in the war agaiwt England, 6:8.—A 
family compact concluded with Spain, 639. 

Frederick Louis, prince of Wales, his birth and 
Jong refidence at Hanover, 519.—His union 
with the princefS of Pruffia, how thwarted, 
iid—His intended fecret_ marriage with 
her, difcovered, sao—Is fent for by his 
father to Bngland, where the difguft between 
them direales, $2teHis intimacy courted 
by the opponenty of Sir Robert Walpole, 
ibd. —His indifcreet demands from his father, 
§22.—-Exprefies his repugnance to a marria; 
with the princefs of Saxc Gotha, 523—His 
marriage and revenue, rbid.—Throws himfelf 
into the arms of oppofition, 524.—Deter- 
mines to folicit an_increafe of revenue from 
parliament, 52¢.—The king's meffage to him, 
§28.—-His anfwer, 629.—Pulteney's motion 
in the houfe of commons, for the fettlement 
of his revenue, rbid.—Mlis fituation, as ftated 
in the debate, 931-—-His abrupt departure 
from Hampton Court with his princefs in 
labour, 533.—-The king's meflage to him, 
Se-Be repeated applications to the king 
for the reftoration of his favour, rejected, 536. 
—Contference between lord chancellor + 
wicke and Sir Robert Walpole on the oc= 
cafion, itid—The king's mefflage ordering 
him to quit the palace, 543.—His refentment 
againft Sir Robert Walpole on this occafion, 
544.—His converfation with lard Hardwicke, 
545-—Annuity fettled on his younger chil- 
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dren, 610.—Shews intemperate joy on the 
declaration of war againft Spain, 618,—Cone 
traéts debts by fub{cribing to the expences of 
contefted el-étiuns, 683.—Walpole attempts 
to detach him from: the oppofition, 693.— 
Acquiefces in the arrangements for a new ad- 
miniftration forwed ly Vulteney, 703.— 
Compoles diflenfions among the former op- 
pofitionits, 706.—Pays his perfonal re(pecls 
to the king, 707.—His acknowledgments 
to the earl of Orford for his ipeech in the 
houfe of lords, refpeéting the expeéted 
French invafion in favour of the Pretender, 


40. 
Prdeick William, King of Prifiia, why dif- 
pofed to favour the accefion of George I. 52. 
Frederick 1, King of Praha, his character, 639. 
Forms a contederacy with Englani azainft the 
houfe of Bourbon, jobs invafion of 
Silefia, itid—Keduces the queen of Hua 
gary, O81. 


G. 

Gag , his reply to Horace Walpole . 
Tots the Spanith convention; Gos<—. 
His Speech on the Auftrian fubfidy, 678. 

Gavefton, Piers, his hiftory publithed, to fatirize 
Sir Robert Walpole, 653, rare. 

Gay, the poet, his encomium on bithop: Atter- 
bury, 171 —How difappainted in his views ot 
preterment, 279. 

Galda, baron, Swedith minifter at Paris, procures 
an Englith penfion by the interett of Horace 
Walpole, 444-— Communicates hints to 
Fleury, for a general accommodation, ibid. 

George, prince of Wales, caufe of his father’s 
jealoufy of him, 78—His admimi(tration 
during the king's ablence at Hanover, 93.— 
Views of Sunderland in propofing the peerage 
bill, 116.—A reconcilement between him and. 
the king, 131-—His engagement in the Cop- 
per company, 13$—-His refpe€t for the me- 
mory of his mother, 69.—His acceffion to 
the crown of England, and character, 270,— 
See George II. 

George 1. General fate of Europe at the time 
af his acceffion, ¢1.——-State of parties én 

England, 55.—His perfonal cheracter, 56.—, 

His arrival, and appointment of a new mi. 

nifty, 61-—Rebellion in Swotland, gi 

peal of tse veining clans Ine adt of 
fettlement, 77.—His jealoufy of the prince 
of Wales, 78—He vifits 9 19m 

Claradters of = junta by ey he wos 

overned, 82-——Their ity mmbition, 
3y.—How he acquired Benes ae Mae 


Ke. 
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86.—Refents the duplicity of the duke of 
Orleans, 90.—Cautes of his changing his mi- 
nittry, 93-—Caufe of his quarrel with the Czar 
of Kuflia, 94.—His difgutts with his Englith 
minittry, 95.—Grear influence of Sunderland 
over him, 98.—Affures Townfhend and Wal- 
pole of the reitoration of his confidence in 
them, 10t.—Yet difmifies Townthen'| from 
his offices immediately after, sid.—Secret 
caufe of this inconfiftency, t02.—Sends apo- 
Jogies to Townthend for taking the feals from 
him, 105.—Why he favo Sunderland's 
peerage bill, 116.—Is reconciled to the prince 
of Wales, 131.—Goes over to Hanover, 133. 
—Is induced to return by the national dif- 
ficulties after the South Sea (cheme, 136— 
Ie difturbed by the popular lamours, 137.— 
His fpecch on the prorogation of parliament, 
Bie freaks up the congrats at Aland, 161. 
—His fjeech at opening t parliament, 163. 
—His regulations for facilitating commerce, 
164.—Refifts Sunderland’s attempts to re- 
move Walpole, 165.—Confers a peerage on 
Mr. Walpole’s fon, 176.—Goes again to Ha- 
nover, 181.—Townthend {upplants Carteret 
in his favour, 182.—His high opinion of Wal- 
pole’s abilities, 184.—His endeavours to pro- 
ire a French dukedom for the marquis de la 
rilliere, 186 —His letter to the duke of Bour- 
bon, declining the requeft, 188.— Portions the 
countefs of Platen’s daughter, 192.—Confers 
the two vacant garters on Townfhend and 
Scarborough, 193.—Mcets the parliament 
with affurances of tranquillity and profperity, 
394 —How induced to take off the attainder 
Bolingbroke, 209—Gives up the fcheme 
of Wood’s copper coinage for Ireland, 
Walpole’s advice, 228.—Addreffes of the fri 
parliament on the occafion, 229.—Declines 
the offered fole mediation between Spain and 
the Emperor, 238.—The treaty of Vienna 
notified to him by the Tmperial embaffador, 
240—His reply, 241 —Treaty of Hanover, 
245.—This treaty, why not agreeable to him, 
248.—His danger in failing from Hanover to 
England, celebrated by Young the poet, 253. 
Heads of his {peech to parliament, 254 —Ac~ 
juaines parliament with the fchemes torming in 
vour of the Pretender, 258.—Infult offcred 
to him'by the Emperor, through his embatla- 
dor, 259.—Peace fi with the Emperor 
and Spain, 261-—Bolingbroke’s authence, 
264.~-Dies at Hanover, 266.— Memoirs of 
bis wife ia of Zell, 267,—Inquiry into 
Bis feppo promifé of reftoring Git 
ths, Spaniards, 304. 


tar to 
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George II, his acceffion and charaéter, 270 — 
His great regard for queen Caroline, 273.— 
Charadter ot his favourite, Mrs Howard, 9776 
— Ayow's his intention of appomting Sir Spen 
cer Compton his minifter, 282.—Sir Rol ert 
Walpole’s firlt interview with him, 284.—Is 
induced by the queen to continue the old nii- 
miftry, 285—Receives a cordial letter from 
Ny oy sear, and returns a fuitable anfwer, 
287.—Always appointed the queen, regent, 
when he ec Gre to Hasaves 289.—Re- 
ceives an increafe of the civil lift, 290.—A 
jointure fettled on queen Caroline, 2gt.— 
His fpeech to parhament, idid.—His anfwer 
to the addre(s for an account of the charge for 
fecret fervice money, 29§.—His anfwer to: 
the report on the ftate of the national debt, 
299.—Difficulties occafioned by his inflexi- 
bility, 300 —Caufe of his refentment againtt 
Charles Stanhope, ibid—Treaty of Brunt 
wick, 302.—Treaty of Seville, 303.—Par- 
Seonecanyy: dette relating to the reftitution - 
of Gibraltar, 304.—Complains in his fpeech 
of the Jicentioufnefs of the prefs, 327,— 
Changes in the miniftry, sb’d —His dillike of 
the duke of Newcaftle, 329.—And of lard 
Harrington, 331.—Second treaty of Vienna 
concluded, 346.—His fpeech aratory to 
the introduétion of Walpole’s excife fcheme, 
381.—Supports Walpole in the bufinels, 45. 
His fpeech at the end of the fellion, 427.— 
His cautious conduét relpe@ing the Polifl: 
eleétion, 430.—lnclines to affift the Em- 

ror again France, 433—The king of 
Birdinis apologizes to lim “tor his alliance 
with France and Spain, :.—Retums an 
evalive anfwer to the Emperor's application 
for fuccours, 436.—Offers bis mediation to 
the Emperor, 438.—Promifcs parlrament to 
propofe a plan for a general pacification, 448, 
=a 7p difpleafed with Walpole’s conduét, 
4 He anfwer to the reprefentations 
of Kinhki, 465.—Iis {pecch to parliament 
on the figning preliminaries for a general 
ification, 474.—Horace Walpole attends 
im to Hanover, 480.— Objects of he 
attention while at Hanover, 481.—Declines 
warantecing the fucoeffion to Berg and Ju- 
iers, by Walpole's advice, 482,—Is induced 
to abandon the fcheme of a northern league, 
484.—Caufeof the mifunderftanding berween 
him and Frederick prince ot Wales, 519 — 

—His meffage to the prince of Wales scfpecte 

ing his revendé, 527.—The prince's an- 

fwer, $29—His meffage to the prince, on 
his leaving Hampton court, and on the deli- 
wey, 
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very of the princef, 534—-Orders the prince 
to remove the palace, §43.—His grief 


on the death of queen Caroline, 552.—His 
t_refpet for her memory, §53.—His 
Hig to parliament on the ratification of 
Spanifi convention, Ehret difpute 

with the king of Denmark, about the lord- 
thip of Steinkorf, 608.—His meffage to par- 
liament foraffiftance to prepare for war, 615. 
—=Declaration of war againft Spain, 617.— 
Why eager for the war, 620.—Occafional ill~ 
humour between him and Walpole, 623.—He 
refufes to appoint Mr. Trevor envoy and ple~ 
nipotentiary atthe Hague, 624.—Refufestoac- 
cept Walpole’s refignation, 62 5.—His ff 
to parliament, 626,—Kemonttrates with the 
duke of Newcaftie on the diffenfions between 
himand Sir Robert Walpole, 637.—His fpeech 
at opening the feflion of parliament, 641.— 
Recommends the fupport of the queen of 
Hungary to parliameut, 674.—Is obliged to 
defert her, and eg a neutrality, 681.—In- 
ftances of Walpole lofing his confidence, 605. 
—Speech to parliament, 688.—Manifefts his 
reluétance to Walpole’s refignation, 696.— 
His cautious mode of confulting him on ftate 
affairs, 733—-Becomes unpopular by his par- 
tiality for his Hanoverian troops, 736.—His 
meflage to bath houfes, with inforniafion of 
an intended French invafion in favour of the 
Pretender, 737.—Is diftreffed by feuds in the 
seabinet, 74S. a 

Georgia, di(pute with Spain about the limits of, 
g61.—Is provided for defence, 587. 

Geraldino, the Spanith agent in “London, his 
memorial to the Britith court, refpeéting the 
limits of Georgia, 56t.—His cabals on the 

oppofition to inflame public difcontents, 577. 
Germany, difpofition of the Imperial court, ar 
the acceflion of George I. 52,.—forms a de- 
fenGive treaty with England, 902 -—The Ein- 
‘or, why diffatisfied with the quadruple al- 
jiance, 236.— Treaty of Vienna with Spain, 
3 fee Charles VI Emperor. 
* Geriruydenberg, remarks on the congrefs at, 28. 

Gibbon, Mr. the biftorian, bis remarks on the 
harth proceedings againft the South Sea di- 
rectors, 150. : 

Gibraltar, the reftitution of, peremptoril 
manded by‘ Spain, 239.—Is befie the 
Spaniards, 260 —Parliamentary akon 
the reftitution of, 304—Narrative of the ne- 

jations for the reftitution, 306. ~ ? 
bifuep of London, lofts the favour of Sir 
obert Walpole for his ftrenuous oppofition * 
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tothe Quakers bill, 478.—Anecdotes and 
charaéter of hims ibid. 

Gin a@, a meafure of Sir Jofeph Jekyll, the oc~ 
cafion of much reproach to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, 475. 

Gla/gow, tumult there, on account of the malt 
tax, Ssacsappreers by general Wade, 233. 

Gedalphin, lord ‘urer, patronize, Mr. Walpole 
and others of the Whig party, 21.—His re- 
conciliation with the Whips, 22.—His impo- 
litic profecution of Dr. Sacheverel, 24.—Is 
attacked by St. John, and defended by Wal- 

le, 34.—His dying declaration of friend- 
hip for Walpole, 42. 

Golden Rump, a licentious theatrical piece, pro- 
duced by Sir Robert Walpole in he houfe of 
commons, to prove the neceflity of licenfing 

lays, 516. 

Gala, Sie Nathanael, impeaches the accuracy of 
Pulteney’s ftate of the national debt, 295. 

Grafton, duke of, is appointed Jord chamberlain, 

—Hischara&terand untkilfulnefs in quiet- 
ing the troubles of Ireland, when lord lieu- 
tenant, 218.—His mifunderftanding with the 
lord chancellor Midleton, 222. 

Grantham , {ee Robinfon. 

Gramuiile; fee Carterct. 











H. 

Halifax, earl of, his difguits at his allotment in 
the minittry under George I. 81. 

Hanover, the a& of fettlement extended to the 
houfe of, by king William II. g—Averfion 
of queen Anne to the houfe of, 47.—Accei- 
fion of George 1. to the Englifh crown, 51. 
—Becomes the centre of intrigue and nego- 
tiation, 245 —Alliance formed there between 
bl api France, avd Proflia, idid.—Objedis 

f this treaty, 246.—The merits of this treaty 
examined, 247.—Is approved by the houle of 
commons, 255. : 

Harcourt, Sir Simon, lord, his condu& on the 
motion for impeaching lord Somers, 14.— 
Appointed chancellor, 33.—Gained by Wal- 
pit ¥90.—1s employed by the duche's 
of Kendal to manage the negotiation of a 
pardon for lord Holingbroke, 309. . 

Hardwicke; {ec Yorke. 

Barly, Mr. a violent Whig, fhifis over to the 
Tories, y.—His conduct refpecting the bill 
for fecuring the 'Proteftant fucceffion, 11.— 
1s difmimed from his office of fecretary of 

fate, ai reaiaets queen Anne to remove 

the Whig mini 29e—Courts Walpole, 
32.—Forms Jacobitical_connexions, 47 —ts 
- 
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difmiffed 48.—Ts impeached by the commons, 
67.—His defence, ai coma on it, 68.— 
Is unanimoully acquitted, 112.—Projeéted the 
South Sea company, 126.—Ilis charaéler, 
198.—His removal by the influence of Bo- 
lingbroke, 199. 

Harley, ¥dward, his temperate fpeech in debat- 
ing the motion for the removal of Sir Robert 

falpole, 6 


55° 

Tlarsington, lord, is appointed fecretary of ftate, 
327-—LHis charaéter, 330—How he over- 
came the prejudices of the king and Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole againft him, 331.—Makes ufe 
of Strickland, bibop of Namur, as a fpy upon 
the Pretender, 442.—His inftruétions to Ho- 
yace Walpole, on the irrefolution of cardinal 
Fleury, 451.—Difpleafed at the houfe of Au- 
{lria being abandoned by England, 465 —The 
king diffatisfied with him, 480.—Appointed 
prefident of rhe council, 7o1—Is made {e~ 
cretary of flate, 742. 

Havey, fuppated to be the writer of Sedi- 
tion and Defamation Difplayed, 363-— Hus 

_charaéter defended againtt the fatire of Pope, 
362, note—Hiy duel with Mr, Pulteney, 363. 
Antwers x pamphlet refpesting the prince 
of Wales's revenue, ¢32.—=Is appointed lord 
privy fel, 623. 

Hifian ops, devate on Horace Walpole's mo- 

nt for a grant for, 292. 

Holficin, Charles Frederick duke of, his preten- 
fions to the crown of Sweden fet afide by the 
eleétion of Ulrica Eleonora, i 60—-Supported 
by the czar Peter, 18t.—His interefts wars.ly 
elpouftd by the empref Catharine, 243. 

Hbfir, admiral, fent on an expedition to the 
Spanih Welt Indies, 260. 

Hrwad, Mrs. the favourite of Tl. her 
charaéter, 276.—The queen's behaviour to 
her accounted for, 278.—Thofe who paid 
court to her always oppofed by the qyery 
279.—Retires from court, 284. 

Hungary; See Maria Therifa. 


Facobiter, ttuc ‘iineeiy between them and the 
Tories, 55 —Their hopes of a revolution at 
the acceflion of George II. fruftrated, 299.— 
Are confounded with Tories, 293 —They 
join the Tories againft Pulteney’s arrange- 
ments, after tbe removal of Walpole, 703. 

Tacombe, under fecretary at war, fuggelis a plan 
to Walpole for the reftoration of public credit, 
after the South Sea {cheme, 139. A 

+James UL. grounds of the declaration of his ab- 


dication, 8. . z 
Fanuel, agent of cardinal Fleury, is for by him 
Var F 
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to the Hague, as the mediam of hie negotia- 
tion with the Britifh cabinet for a yerrral 
pacification, 445==His contrences with Hos 





race Walpole, 446.—Quins the Hague, 448, 

Jbl, 8 pote was tne chicf promoter of 
the gin aét, 475. 

Fenkins, captain, fable of his ill-ufage by the 


Spaniards, 579. 
inyas, Soam, infiance of his difintereited 
friendfhip tor Sir Robuit Walpole, 696. 

Uny, Archibvald earl of, lord keeper ot the privy 
‘eal in Scotland, 15 deputed by Walpole ta 
quiet the popular difContents tierce againit the 
nile tax, 234.—Lis character, 2 15.—His re- 
prefentations to Sir Robut Walpole, con~ 
cerning the murder of captain Porteous, ag2. 

Trnocent XIN, pope, aflords an afjlum tu the 
Pretender, 54. : 

Interefl, Sit John Barnard's propofal for the 
reduction of, 498.—Minifterial arguments 
againit it, publiflied in the Whitehall Evening 
VUmt, 500, notemmtlis bill rejected, 508. 

Teln V- king of Portugal ; fee Portugal. 

dieland, tiflory of the difturbances there, on 
account of Wood's halfpence, 216.—The pa- 
tent furrendered up, 228.—Addreffes of the 
Trith parhament on the occafion, 229. 

Fulsers; foe Berg. 


K. 
Keene, Mr the Enylify minifter at Madrid, for 


ments the jealouly between Franceand Spain, 
tas =Deenibes the inveteracy of the Spa 
miards to the French, 473.—His char ftate 
of the difpate between hngland and Spain, 
concerning illicit trade with the Spanifth Ame. 
rican fettlerments, 561.—Prefents the memo. 
tial of the Britifh merchants to the Spanifh 
court, 562.—Negotiates the convention with 
Spain, 589.—His jcremptory infiruétions re- 
speeting the Britifl complaints againtt Spain, 
hi7, Oar. 

Kindal, dvchels of» mifirels of king, George f, 
her charaéter, 82—~Her difpmies with the 
Englif Sy. pkexsOnlned by Townfhend 
in oppofition to Carteret, 182—Her in- 
fluence over the king, purchafed by B. ling- 
Uroke, for the taking of his atta:n'er, 209. 
—Sells the patent for fupplying Ireland with 
copper coin to Wood, 2:18—Her cabals 
againft Walpole, 263.—Delivets Boling- 
broke’s memorial to the king, 264 —Receives 
intelligence of the king's death, 266.—Her 
retirement and death, ibid, note. 

Kinfli, count, the Tuperial embaffador, claims 
the Spall fuccours from England, 432.— 

5 livers 
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Delivers the Emperai’s remonfirances at not 
receiving them, 436 —Cabals to procure the 
removal of Sir Rabert Welpole, 442. 

Kunghty cathier of the South Se. company, abs 
(cont, 148. 

K mefmark, count, a Swedifh nobleman, his st- 
tachment to the puincefs Sophia of Zell, and 
death, 267. 


L. 

La Baume, agent of cardinal Fleury, is fent pris 
vatcly to Vienna, to negotiate a feparate peace 
with the Emperor, 464. 

Land, why not a proper fpecies of property for 
direét taxation, 376, note. 

Lan/downe, lord, bis yerfes on Mr, Walpole's im- 
prdonment in the Tower, 38. 

Lesbntas, bis literary correipoudence with Caro- 
line queen of kuighand, 276. 

Letehmue, lus inveetives and agitation on Bo- 
lingbroke’s audience at the king, 264 

Lineriky lord, moves an inguiry into the ad- 
miuftr.tion of Sir Robert Walpole, 708— 
Makes a fecund motion for a fecret commit~ 
tee, 7t0,—Is appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee, 7116 

L wy, abbot de, his behaviour on delivering the 
Frenah king's letter for the return of the in- 
fanta, 238. 

Locke, Mr. his prejudnes againft excife duties, 


bi ny /, the right of the Englith to cut it in the 
ay of Campeachy, difputed by Spain, 561. 

Loaine, the exchang: of lor Tufcany, the great 
objet in the war between France aud Ger- 
"ae 463, 468.—Dilfatisfaction of the duke, 


485 

Lord chamlerlain, his ancient fuperintendance 
over public amulements, s4o.—Powers grant 
ed to him by the bill’ for hcenfing plays, 


16, 

bal XLV, acknowledges the fon of James 1F. 
as king of England, 15.—Connives at the 
attempts of the Pictender to affert his claims, 
g3-—His death, 88. 

Lovis KV. of trance, projected marriage of, 
with the infanta of Spain, e37.—Is afhanced 
to the daughter of Stamiflaus, king of Poland, 
sbid.—Determines “to fupport the claim of 
Staniflaus to the crown of Poland, 

Lyttleton, his fpeech againfl the Spani 
veation, 602, 


con- 


M. 
Magenines, monthly, their indirect. mode of 
Rann parlamentary debates, after the m- 
; 
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folution of the houfe cf commons againit the- 
publication of them, §73..-Thear reports oni 
the whole not unfa thfu), 750, aoe, 

Mauewaring, Artur, las prodiGion refped ng 
Mr Walpole, 14.—His‘fubfequent charaéter 
of him, 35- 

Manta, the fieve of, by Philip V- of Spain, 
counteracted by the reft of the allics, 47¢. 
Mar, ext of, {ets up Uc Pretender’s ftandard in 

Scotland, 7o,—tiis defeat at Dumblaia, 71. 

Ma dyke, the port of, why offenfive to Eng- 
land, 93, note. 

Maria Thereja, cen of Hungary, efpovfes 
Lrancis, duke of Loraine, 485 —Her acct. 
fion, 640—Tler domumons invaded ty the 
king of Pruftia, 4d —I he propney of fap- 

rig her, dcufed in pirlament, 674 — 
Subfidy granted to her, 680—ls reduced to 
revre to Hungaty, aud yield to the Profan 
demands, 63 +. 

Maritorwagh, Jobn duke of, procures the office 
of tecretary at war for Walpole, 23 —Kis 
difgrace with the queen, a9.—1s difmil- 
fed with ignominy, 32.—Is declared com- 
mander‘in chiet by George 1, 61 —His dif- 

yufts, 81. 

Uborough, Charles duke of, his motion in the 
houfe of lords, in fas our of Sie Robert Wal- 
pole, in the debate for his removal, 669. 

Marlboongh, Sarah dutchefs of, cauie of her’ill 
will to Willam II}. 10.—TFreats queen Anne 
with difretpeét, 23.—Her influence over 
queen Anne, 27.—The Whig muiftry in- 
volved in her aitgrace, iid. 

Mary, daughter of James IL. and princefs of 
Trmsiges concurs mn the aét of fettlement, 8. 
Majfam, Mrs. fupplants the dutchefs of Marl- 
borough in queen Anne's favour, 28,—In- 
trigues in favour of the Pretender, 47. 
ler of the Revels, initiution of the office, 
and the objetts of, 510.—His funétions fuf- 
pended by the civil wars, and difputed on the 

reftoration, s11. See Stages 

Mecklenburgh, disputes between the duke and 
nobles of, g4- 

Methuen, comptroller of the hovfehold, oppofes 
the bill for taking off the attaunder of ee: 
broke, 207.—Delivers the king’s meflage *i 
anfwer te the inquity into the charge for fe 
cret fervice money, 295, 

Midleton, lord chancellor of Ireland, his inflexi- 
ble oppofition to Wood’s patent, 219.—His 
charatter, isid—-His antipathy to 
221—His mifindertt with the Jord. 
lieutenant, the dnke of Gratton, 222.—Ex- 
plains the motives of lord Carteret's conduét, 

ny 
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2a7—Refigns the feale, 228.—Quits lieland, 
ape opinion of Switt, ibd. note. 
Miller, {erjeant, oppofes tbe motion tor taking 
off the attuinder of Bolinglroke, 207, 
Mufard, the tobacco merchant, his teiuds in- 
itanced by Sw Robert Walpole, 390. 
Molefwoth, lord his argumeuts againft the 
Swedih fubficy, 163. 
Mo daunt, colonel, his wud cious fpeech againt 
the redudtion of the arn, 666. ; 
Ma peth, lord, ins motion tir depriving the king 
of the prerogative of diflaciag inilitary oth- 
ctr, 409. 

Miufaphs and Matomet, two Turkit dependants 
on Geoige 1. 84, 


N. ‘ 

Naval Stores, the importation of, encouraged by 
Walpole, 164. 

Neweujile, duke of, is appointed fecretary of 
flate, 192—Hw charaéter, 327.—Conduct 
in rerad to the difputes between kugland 
and Spain, 620.—His peremptory memorials, 
te Mr. Keene, at Madrid, 621.—Hisdjffenfiony 
with SirRobert Walpole, 637-—His avertares 

to the duke of Argyle difclofed to Walpole, 
685.—His firft conference with Pulteney, 
699.—His fecond conference with Pultency, 
791.—1s averfe to the employment of Hano- 
verian troops, 736-—Feuds in the ¢.tbinet be- 
tween hint anddord Carteret, 741. 

Norris, Sir John, is fent with a fleet to the port 
of Lifhon, 459—1s fent to intercept the 

|. Spanifly feet, 635. 

No thera League, the proje& tor, counteracted 
by Sur Robert Walpole, 483. 

Nowngham, earl of, declared” prefident of the 
council by George [. 62.18 diffiniffed, 81. 
Nyfadt, peace of, between Ruffia and Swedeo, 

162. 
. 


oO. 
Ogle, Sit Chaloner, his expedition againft New 


bpain, 636. 
npr, 4 encomium on the feptennial bull, 
75—Objects to Walpole’s propolal to tax the 
ates of Papitts, 175.—Oppoles the motion 
# reéverfing the attainder of Bolinginoke, 
*g07 —-[s chofen (peaker, 291. 
Orange; fee Mary, and Willian. 
Orfad; fee Walple. 
Orleans, duke of, bis negotiations with the earl 
of Stair, at Paris, Bg. —Communicates Atter- 
* bury’s plot to the court of England, 168.— 
Exphins to Horace Walpole his objections to 
the grant of a dukedom to the family ol la 
. 
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Vrillicre, 186.—-His death, id.—His views in 
promoung thedoube mariage between France 
and Spay 247 

Ormond, ime rciod by the-houfe of commons, 
67 —Abteon’s, ard is atiauted, 68.—He 
imprudent condudt, 70 

Ofain, cownt, the Imperial embaffador, his con- 
fevences with Horaye Walpole, refpecting the 
intixelts of the-qhals of Hungary, 680.— ' 
Duiluades her fron an accommodarion with 
the-hing of Profi, 65t. 

Offend Cintpurns, tie eltablituinent of, an object 
in the treaty of Vienna, 240.—T'he treaty of 
Hanover calculated to compel the Ensperor 
to relinquit the icheme, 246—Sulpended 
tor feven yens by treaty, 260. 

Opposition, iri the house of coma ons, the Girt 
regular formation of, into a compagt boils, 
agauft Sir Rolwit Walpole, 293. 

Oafard; tee Hail y. 

Oxford, inteniperate sejoicings there, on the fri- 
lure of Sir Robert Walpult'’s cacife {Lheme, 
44 


Pp 
Palm, the Imperial minutter at London, advifes 
the hinperor to publi a memorial impeach. 
ing the veracity ot George f. in his fpeech to 
the paliament, 259—I5 ordered out ot the 
King !om, 260,—Cabals with the oppofition, 
6 





361. 

Papif, exsinded from fucceflion to the crown 
of Engh ind, by the bill of rights, . 

Pajyun, a dramatic piece by Frelding, its com 
Plexion, 515+ ¢ 

Parnuba, Don, prime minilicr of Spain, his pro- 
pofal to the Bit embaflador, to be revenged 
of cantinal Fleury, 473. 

Paukit, lord Willam, moves a difablinz clanfe 
to the bill for reverting the attainder of Bo~ 
Tinybroke, 207. 

Paxton, folicitor to the treafury, committed to. 
Newgate by the fe ret committee, for refafing 
fo aitwer inteirogutbries, pra. * 

Pear, Dr. bithop ot Rochefler, his_ private 

* anecd tes ot Sir Robert Walpole aud Pultc- 

My 545. 

Pele, the tnbacce merchant, his frauds inflanced 
by Sir Robert Walpole, 391- , 








- Peerage bill, prop xfed by Sanderlind, and from 


what views, 116.—ls wales Hips 
again introdaced, rxg—Walpote’s {peech 
mint it, Tao —The til reyefted, 125. 
Pekin, Henry, is appointed fecretary at war, 
192 Defends the treaty of Hanover in the 
Joule of commons, 255-1 imude firtt lord 
Ga of 
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* Na treafury, by the influence of the earl of 

ty 734. ° : 

Fenjun 6 It, to difable all penfGioners from fitting 

iN parliament, thrown ont by the lords, 322. 

Peony, alderman, piefents the proton of the 

merchants againft the Spanith depredations, 
to the, houfe of commons, 574- 

Peter the Great, czar of Rufhia, invades Sweden, 

161 —Makes peace with Sweden at Nyftadt, 

, 162.—Affumes the title of emperor, and (up- 

ports the duke of Holitein, 181.—His death, 


242. 

Philip V. of Spain, double marriage projeéted 
between his Finily and that of Braces 237- 
—His violent refentment at the infanta being 
returned from France, 238.—Concludes his 
differences with the Emperor, by the tieaty of 
Vienna, 239.—Makes a peremptory demand 
of the reftituuion of Gibraltar, s41d.—Accedes 
to the peace made hy the Emperor with 
England, &. 261.—Evades fulfilling his 
obligations on the death of George I. 
301.—Submits to ratify the peace at Pardo, 
303.—Treaty of Seville, s1¢.—Invefliga- 
tion of his claim for the reftitution of Gib- 
saltar, 306.—His haughty condué on the 
occafion, 309.—Joins with France in a 
war again(t the Einperor, 432.—His attempts 
fo acquire Mantua counteracted by France, 
Sardinia, and England, 471.—Is irritated at the 
feparate accommodation between France and 
the Emperor, 472.—See Spain. 

Py, William, his maiden {peech, in commen- 

dation of Frederick prince of Wales, 524— 
His {peech againtt the Spanith convention, 601. 

—His arguments in favour of Sandys's motion 

for an sdrefe to the king for the removal of 

Sir Robert Walpole, 653.—Promotes the in- 
wiry into bis conduct, 711.—His frank con- 

fifion of Walpole’s merits after his death, 


8. 
pus Sill, introduced into the houfe of com- 
mons, and negatived, 412. 
Playhoufes, Sir Fob Barbard’s bill to limit the 
Aumber of, ents bill withdrawn, 15. 
—Abftraét of the a& for licenfing plays, 515, 


note. 

Poland, feeble {tate of that kingdom, at the time 
of the acceffion of George I. 53.—Death of 
Auguftas I. 429.—! tion of Lewis XV. 
to fupport the eleétion of Staniflaus, sid — 
Eleétion of Staniflaus by French intereft, and 
counter eleétion of Auguftus by Ruffiaa af- 


fiftance, 432. 
Pdwarth, lord, his reply to colonel Mordaunt’s 
{peech againft a reduétion of the army, 567. 
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Pope, the poet, his ftrong attachrent to bi- 
fhop Atterbury, 172.—His charaéter of Mis. 
Howerd, 277.—Hiy abufive treatment of lord 
Hervey rcprobated, 362, so/e.—His malig- 
nant infinuations againft queen Caroline, 
549 —Prarfes the focial chaacter of Walpole, 
757-—Ridicules the minifterial advocates, 


760. ‘ 

Porteous, captain, his murder by the populace at 
Edinburgh, 491.—Parliamentary inquiry into 
the tranfagion, 493: 

Poyto Bello, taken by admiral Vernon, 635. 

Portugal, ftate of, at the time of the acceifion of 
George I. 52.—Difputes with Spain, 457.— 
Claims the atfiftance of England, 458.—Sen- 
timents of the court of, 1édé—Convention 
with Spain, 460. 

Pretender, iyacknowledged asthe fon of James IT. 
by Lovis XLV. 7—Pill of attainder paffed 
ageing hu, rg—-Addrciles a pathetic letter 
to queen Anne, 47.—Parliamentary intrigues 
in his favour, 48.—Takes refuge 10 the papal 
dominions, 54-—His mamfelto, 69.—Sets up 
bis ftgndard in Scotland, bis coronation ut 
Perth, and flight from Scotland, 71 —Mnb- 
Iithes another manifelto, 87.—Bithop Atter- 
bury’s plot, 168.—-His interefts included in 
the treaty of Vienna, 251.—His correfpond- 
ence with Chauvebn, the French minifter, 
difcovered by an accident, 490. - 

Prue, Dr. his remarks on the opeiation of the 
finking fund, had it been kept to its original 
purpole, 369, nave. 

Prufia, Rate aud difpofition of Frederick Wal- 
ham, king of, at the acceffion of George I. 
52.—Death of Frederick William, and acci (- 
fion of Frederick Il. 639.—Confederacy 
formed againit the houfe of Bourbon, 640. 

Pulteney, William, his motion tor a committee 
to ftate the publiq debts, negatived, 254.— 
Oppofes the approbation of the treat of Ha- 
Mover, 255—Endeavours to inynre Walpole's 
credit with George I], 282.—-Becomes the 
great leader of the oppofition now formed 
saaint the miniftry, 293.—His pamphlet on 

“the ftate of the national debt, 294.—Biogra- 
phical anecdotes of him, 352.—His ia 
mentary conduct, 354-—Is made fecretary at 
war, 356.—Origin of his difagreement with 
Walpole, ibd.—Was chairman of the com- 
mittee for profecuting bifhop Atterbury, 357. 

joins the Srepbiot, againft Walpole, 3h 

—His condué on the motion Sey cifcbarging 

the debts of the civil lift, ibid——-Moves fore 

committee to ftate the public debts, 360.—— 

Becomes a writer in the Craftiman, ie 

“His 





Fes 


His duel with lord Hervey, 363—Party 
pamolets between him and Walpole, idrd— 
s {truck out of the liit of privy counfellors, 
365.—His charaéter of Walpole's propofed 
excile (cheme, 383.—His oppofition to it, 
400.—Endeavours to revive the attack on 
the eacife, 408.—-Moves the addrefs to the 
king on the marriage ot Frederick prince of 
Wales, 524—Is prefled by the prince to 
folicit an increafe of revenue from parlia- 
ment, 525. His motion to that end, 529.— 
‘Ais {peech againft the publication of ‘parlia- 
mentary debats, 569.—-His fpeech and mo- 
tions rolpecting the Spanith depredations, 
580.—Iis bill for fecuring and encouraging 
the trade to America, 684.—=The bill thrown 
ont, 586.—Hiy culogium on the duke of Ar- 
gyle, 6(4.—Vinchcates the fecelion of the 
Oppafition memLers fiom pahament, 627.— 
Moves the bill for the encouragement of fea- 
men, 630,—Wins a wager of Sn Robert 
Walpole in the houfe of commons about a 
«quotation from Horace, 644.—Hhs arguments 
in favour of Sandys’s motion for an’ addrets 
to the king tor the removal of Sir Robert 
Wilpole, 653.—His fpeech in favour of the 
queen of Hungary, 676.—Supports the mo- 
hon for an amendment to the addich, 694. 
—His firlt conference with the duke of New- 
calle, 699.—Llis fecond senference with the 
duke, so1.—His demands and arrangements, 
jo2.-—Meeting at the Fountain tavern, 703. 
—Hr aufwer to the duke of Argyle's reflec 
ons, 704.—Difcontents of the late oppo- 
fitionifts compofed by the prince of Wales, 
706.—Advifes the king to fhew fome coun- 
tenance to the Tories, 709.—Is created earl 
ot Bath, 715.—His unpopularity, :did— 
His condu@ defended from popular ca- 
lumnies, 716,—Solicits the appointment of 
firit lord of the treafury, bt is anticipated by | 
Pelham, 734.—Decline of his credit, 735. 


Qa 
adruphe alliance, objects of this treaty, 114.— 
ee iapeter ‘ind Spain both difatished with 
ity 436. 
jakers bill, fupported by Sir Robert Walpole, 
eh es he commons, 477.—Is rejected 
by the lords, 478. 


R 
the furgeon, his eacomium on the dying 
saviour of the earl of Orford, 743. 


Rebellion'in Scotland, in fayour of the Pretender, 


D 
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71—=Government vindicated from the charge 
of feverity in pumthing the rebels, 73. 

Report of the fevret committce exanuneds 719- 

Revelution, the grounds of, examined into, 8. 

Rice, Siw Robert Walpole’s aé& for pernuiting it 
to be carried direétly from Carolina to any part 
of Europe, 327-—Extended to Georgia, ibid 

Ripperda, baton de, is commifioned by’ Philip 
V. of Spain, to conclude an accommodation 
with the Emperor at Viewoa, 239.—His ex- 
ulting amticipations of the operation of the 
treaty of Vienna, 252—His fall, 257— 
‘Takes refuge n England, 311.— Memoirs of 
his lifey ded. —Ts made prime muntiter of 
Spain, 315 —~Difgraced, 316.—Is confined 
an the cafile of Segovia, and efcapes, 317.— 
His arrival in England, 318.—Goes to Mo- 
rocco, and dies there, 319.—His character 
by Cawthorn the poet, ira. 

Robethon, Trench fecretury to. king George J. 
his character, 83.—His difputes with the 
Fuglith muaiftry, 9g —Alufions to bim, im a 
fpeech of Mr. Walpole, 110. : 

Rebinfon, Sir Thomas, atterw ard lord Grantham, 
lus charuéter, and mifion to the court of 
Vienna, 351-—Hiy negotiations with the 
Emperor, refpeéting the Polith eledtion, 43¢. 
—Lis inftrugtions to evade the Imperor's 
piciing applicanions for alhitance, 437.-—His 
account of the diftrefs of the duke of Loraine 
at the propoted ceflion of Lorame to France, 


486. 

Ruchefer , fee Aterbury. 

Roxburgh, duke ot, tecretary of ftate for Scot- 
lund, his rong’ attchment to Carteret and 
Cadogan in oppofition to Townfhend and 
Walpole, 233.— Encourages the difcoutents 
in Scotland againft the malt tax, 234.—[y 
dilplaced, sid, 

Rifheut, Sir John, Lis anticipstions of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole’s excife {cheme, 383 —Is made 
a lord of the treafury, 702.—T'reaturer of the 

Rufous hake oi, at the accedBon of Gesege T 
uffia, fate of, at the accefiion of George 1, 53. 
—The czar Peter invades Swedeay toi 
Death of Peter, and bold enterprizes of his 
fucceffor Catherine, 242.—Supports the elec- 
tion of Auguftus king of Poland, 431—En- 
gages in a war againft thé Turks, 484. 


Ss. 

Sacheverel, Dre remarks on his impeachment 
by the houfe of commons, 24.—His fea- 
tence, 25. 

St. Fokn, Hor vifcount Bolingbroke, his cha- 
rater and riyalfhip with Walpole, 14.— 

: Propofes 
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Propofes an inquiry into the public expendi- 
ri qasbonecedl Harley in the miniftry, 
48.—His condué myfterious, 4q—els dif- 
miffed by George 1. 61.—Is impeached b: 
Walpole, 67.—Abfconds, 68.—Is attainted, 
Biographical memoirs of bim, isid-— 
is chara€ter and difagreement with lord 
Oxford, 197.—Procures the removal of 
Oxford, 198.— His conneétions with the 
Pretender proved, 199.—Manner and caufe 
of his difmidion from the Presénder's fer- 
vice, 200, — Negotiates with ford Stair 
for his return to England, 201.—Private 
hiftory of his letter to Sir William Wyndham, 
ibid. —Vifits England on obtaining his pardon, 
202.—Endeavours to become the confidential 
channel of communicdtion between the duke 
of Bourbon and the Britifh niniftry, 203.— 
Opens his fituation and fentiments to Horace 
Walpole at Paris, 204—Miarries Madame 
de la Villette, 205.—Sends her to England 
to manage his affairs, idéd.—Petitions the 
houfe "af chentuone for the reverfal of his 
attainder, 206.—Returns to England, and 
joins the oppofition as a decided enemy to 
‘Walpole, 208.—Secret hiftory of his pardon, 
209.—-Remarks on his political writings, 
21 1.—His character of a patriot king, ne 
Bribes the dutchefs of Kendal, who fails in 
fulfilling her engagemeits, 263.—His_me- 
morial to the king againft Walpole, 264.— 
Obtains an audience of the king, ibid— 
His attivity in forining an oppofition to Sir 
Robert Walpole, 320.—Endeavours to irritate 
the people about the harbour of Dunkirk, 
323.—1s fevercly treated by Walpole in the 
debate, 32 4.—Vindicates himfelf and pBlteney 
in the Craftfman, 363.—The oppofition to 
the excife {cheme, formed under his aufpices, 
493.—Quyits England and retiys to France, 
426.—His character of the peace between 
the Emperor and the allies, #73—Cultivates 
an intimacy with Frederick prince of Wales, 
5at——Foments the difagreement between the 
Brace and his father, by his counfels, 525.— 
alanis @ fecellion of the mfhority of the 
houfe of commons, 604. . 
Salt duty, is revived by Sir Rokert Walpole, 377. 
“Sandys, jotion Calling for the king’s reafons 
_for diftyfing the duke of Bolton and lord 
Cobham from their regiments, 410.—Gives 
Sir Robert Walpole notice of his intended 
accufition-of him, 644.—-His fpeech, 645. 
—Moves an addrefs to the king for the re~ 
moval of Waipole, 551. ! 
_berdisia, ig reduced w an alliance with France 
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and Spain, by the negle& of the Emperor, 


mes, Richard, patronifed by queen Geroline, 
551, note—His character of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's pacific fyitem, idid. 

Scandalum magnatum, the offence defined, 120, 


notes 

Scarborough, eatl of, mafter of the horfe to*the 

prince of Wales, is made a knight of the 
rter by lord Townthend’s intereth 193. 

Schaub, Sit Luke, his charaéter, and miffion to 
Paris, 178.—-Conteft with Horace Walpole, 

> 185.—-His indifcreet foliciration of a duke- 
dom for the marquis de la Vrilliere, 186.—1s 
recalled, fg1. 5 

Scotland, rebellion there in faveur of the Pre- 
tender, 71.—Ths duty on malt evaded, 230. 
—The people inflamed by a transfer of the 
duty to beer, 231.—Tumults at Glafvow, 
232. —Confederacy of byewers at kdine 
burgh, 233.—Roxburgh difplaced for c 
couraging. the popular difcontents, 234. 
‘Tranquillity reftored by the earl of lay, tid 
Tumult at Edinburgh, and proceedings on 
the murder of ceptam Porteous, 490.—Par- 
liamentary inquiry into the affair, 493. 

Scrope, fecretary to the treafury, refufes to an- 
wer the interrogatories of the fecret commit- 
tee refpecting fecret fervice money, 712. 

Secefion of the minority of the houfe of com- 
mons in the aflair of the Spanifh convention, 
at the inftigation of Sir William Wyndham, , 
604.—Walpole’s reply to Pulgney’s defence 
of it, 648. 

Scorer fervice monry, anfwer of George Il. to 
the addrefs of the commons for an account 
of the charge for, 295. 

Sedition aud Defamation Difplayed, a pamphlet 
abufing Pulweuey and Bolingbroke, fuppofed 
to be written by lord Hervey, 361—Js an- 

«._ fwered by Mr. Pulteney, tid. 

Septenniad Bill, patted, 74. — Difcutfion of its 
merits, 7§.—The repeal of, moved, 411.— 
Sir William Wyndbam’s {peech for the re- 
peal, ¢3-—-Sir Robert Walpole's in antwer, 


420. 
Seville, treaty of, between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, 303.—-Je carried into exccition, 

















347+ 
Sheen, Mr, his remarks on the condut of Me. 
‘ali 


pole when. in ition, 110, 111.—Is 
cofmmitted 6 the Tower for reflections 
on the king, 112,—Oppofes Mr. Wal- 


eke plan for reftoring public c pe the 
outh Sea year, 345.9eMoves fora enitation 
of the civil lift, 2go.sedils declaratory ob- 
‘ Gections 
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za 


‘tions fo the adilreG, 2ga——Becomes the 
lead.e of the Jacobites in the .egulur oppa- 
fivon t red againft the minitn, 294.— 
Reprefents the p spular alarms occsfioncd by 
Walpole's excite tcneme, 383.—bis de (lara. 
ton and coudurt in the devare on tht mouon 
for the removal ol Sir Robest Walpole, 656. 
670, — Its charnéter, 671.— Biogesplical 
anecdotes of bin sbud—Lhis fpeect againft 
the Auftrian fubfidy, 679 

Shew/omy, duke of, yoins Harley in perfusding 
queen Anne to ditmufs her Wing minutry, ag. 
—Is made lord chamberlain, 30 —Is mia 
lod. treafiwer at the point of the queén’s 
death, 50. 

Silefia, invaded and overrun by the king of 
Pruffia, 640. 

Swcharr, Six John, his reafons againtt impofing 
all taxes direétly on land, 376, mere 

Sinkirg Fund, fielt propofal of, by Mr. Walpole, 
for reducing the national debt, 108 —The 
South $ca loan applied to it, £13.—Debates 
on, 294-—Sir Robert Walpole’s report on the 
ftate of, 297.—Alienation of, 368,—dpecu- 
lations on the fubjeét, 369. 

Stnxendoff, count, the Imperial minifter, his 
intemperate refentment againit England and 
Holland, for withholding afiftance trom the 
Emperor, 461. 

Sm Hert, his mifreprefentations of the debate on 
the reduétion of the army, noted, 568, nore. 

Somers, lord, motion for his impeachment w the 
houfe of commons, 13.—Iy made prefident 
of the council, 23.—His opinion of the fep- 
tennaal bill, a Sic ss 

Se eleéire! application for a writ to 

=r fs the ele€toral prince to the houfe af 
peers, refilted by queen Anne, 47.— Her 
death, 56, nore. 

Sophia Cha lute, fitter of George I. of England, 

* ‘and wife of Frederick elector of Brandenburgh, 
afterward king of Prufliz, her character, 273, 


Siyhea Dwotiy, of Zell, marcied to George the 
ree 

be rtcalbr ee sad 'o herrea 
imprife a it Sire 

pass sore fatnrnble to her memory, ibid. 
Seth Sea loan from, applied in 2id of 
the fidking fund, 113. and fs 
of the company, 126.—Its trade fu 

—Makes propolals to 


137 Pe; ment Sore 
redu@tion of the i annuities, 128, 
—Onrbids the Baak, » fed advan- 
“tagers of ie fcheme, 133 —-General frenzy 


io tevaur direftors rain their 
own 


podabg hes ther bubbles, 
rier rire fare the fal of 
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the flock, 136,— The houfe of commons - 

order the directors ta lay an account of 

their proces before the houle, 14a.—. 

Mr. Walpole’s ne for the relief of the com~ 

any, and of the public credit, 144 —Popu- 

if indignation againft the direétors, 147.— 
Rigorous proceedings agairft them, 148.— 
‘Theit famous flock how diffributed, 149 — 
Confittation of the eftates of the direétors, 
350.—Operation of the bill tor :eftoring pnb- 
lic credit, 155.—Aw ew of the advantages 
denved from the South Sea feheme, 156.— 
Diljutes between the company and the Spa- 
nith governinent, 588, 

Spar, dupofivon of the court of, on phe accet- 
fion of George I. §2g-Dangerous iutrignes 
of cardinal Aiberom, f13.— The ill fuccefs 
of bis meafures procures his difmiffion, 115, 
—Philp why diffatisfied with the quadry ie 
alhance, 236-—~Relentment of the Spanith 
court at the return of the infanta from France, 
238.—Tieaty of Vienna, 23y.—Peace figned 
with England, 261.—Convention of the 
Pardo figned, 296.—Declares war again the 
Emperor, in conjunction with France, 432— 
The objedt of Spain in this war, 454.—Dif 

utes with Portugal, 457.—Cenvention with 
ortugal, 460.—Invettiacy of the Spaniards 
seniol the French, 473 —Prelminaries of 
peace figned, sdrd.—Bxclufive claim of, to 
America, 557-—Treaties with England re+ 
ing Amenca, :did —The Evglith in- 
lulged with an indireét trade with the Spanith 
felements, 558 —Affiento contrat, 559 — 
Difputes between the two nations concerning 
Hhicut trades 560.—And the hits of Georgia, 
561.—-Memonal of the Britith merchants, 
$62 —Petition of the Britith merchants to 
the howfe of commons, complaining of the 
Spaonth deyredations, 574 —Conduct of the 

a Spaaifh refident Geraldino, §77 — Difficul- 
they attending the negotiztion with, 587 — 
Convention with, pete ments of this 
convention difcufled in parliament, 592—_ 
Retraftory behaviour of the Spanith court, 
616.—War declared, 617.—Spanifh »mani- 
tefto, 648 —Examination into the ments of 
this war, thid—4 family compadt conclyded 
with France, 639. 

Stage, expediency ot checking the licenoufnels 
of, 509,—Lonorality of, on the reftoration, 
512.—King Williim’s order for the regula 
tion of, réid/.—Kelapfe of, §14.—Sir John 
Barnard’s boll for the limitation of pliyhoules, 
§24-—-Abfiract of the bill paffed for licenfing 
plays, 5th, note. y 

Star, of, his negotiations with the kiln t 

o! 
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of Orleans at Paris, 89,— Bolingbroke ne- 
gotiates with him for his rerurn to England, 
aor. 

Stanhope, James earl, fecretary of ftate, negotiates 
an albance with France, at Hanover, 92.—Is 
gained over by the intrigues of Sunderland, 96. 
—Etfeé of Horace Walpole’s expoftulations 
with him to0.—Apologizes for his conduct 
to Walpole, and 1s reproached by him, 103. 
His excufes, 105.—Is appointed firft lord 
of the treafury and chancelior of the exche- 
quer, 107 —His infinuations againtt his pre- 
deceffor Walpole, 1 10.—His unfuccefsful ne- 
gotiation with ca dinal Alberoni, 114.— 
Again appointed fecretary of ftate, dies, 155. 

Stanhope, Charles, a ts a fhare in the South 
Sea fictitions ftock,”149 —His narrow efcape 
from profecutton on this occafion in the houle 
of commons, 151—Caule of the averfion 
of George I]. to him, 300. 

Stanhope, William ; tee Harrington. 

Stanifas » the ejucted king of Poland, his daugh- 

ter’ married to Louis XV_ of France, 237.— 

Is re-eledted king of Poland by French ine 
tereft, but is driven out, and Auguftus elected 
by the affiftance of Ruffia, 432. 

Staremberg, count, the Imperial embaflador, bis 
audience of George I. to notify the treaty of 
Vienna with Spain, 240. . 

Steele, becomes obnoxious to queen Anne's 
Tory minifters by his writings, and is ably 
defended by Walpole, 43.—Is expelled the 
houle of commons, 45.—His remarks on the 
South Sea direétors, 142. 

Steinhorfl, difpute wich the king of Denmark 
concertung the tordthip of, 608. 

Stenart, his account of the motives that induced 
an alienation of the finking fund, 370. 

Stock-jobbing, condemned by a vote of the houfe 
of commons, 143. 

Strange, \ord, bis violent cenfure on the houfe 
of lords, for rejeéting the indemnity bill for 
witnefles againft Sir Robert Walpole, thrown 
out by the commons, 71 5- 

Strickland, bifhop of Namur, his charaéter, 442. 
Pati cabals for he eral of Sir Robert 

‘alpole, 443-—Is difmiffed, 444. 

Suffalh ; (ce Howard. 

Sunderland, Charles earl of, becomes fecretary 
of ftéte by the intereft of the Whigs, 23.— 
His difcontents under G 5 es 
cabals, 81.—His intra at er, 96— 
His accufations againft Townthend and Wal- 
pole, 98.—Procures their difmiffion, ro1.— 

for his conduct on this occafion, 
tog——la feebly fupported in the boule of 
commons, 106.—— Is appointed fecretary af 
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ftate, 107—His view in propofing the pcer- 

age bill, 116.—His efforts in its favour, 118. 

—It is rejeéted, 125.—Forms 2 coalition with 

Townthend and Walpole, 131.—-s theltered 

from profecution on account of his concern 

in the South Sea fcheme, by the exertions of 

Walpole, 152.—Refigns the office of firft lord 

of the treafury, 159.—His myfterious con- 

duét, and influence over the king, 165.—His 

death, 166. 

Sandon, lord, his imprudent condué at the Weft- 
mintter e'eétion, 685. 

Sweden, {tate and difpofition of the court of, at 
the acceffion of George I. see of 
Charles X11. and eleétion of “Ulrica Eleo- 
nora, 160.—Treaty with Hanover and Eng- 
Jand, 161.—Peace of Nyftadt, 162.—is de- 
tached from Ruftia, and accedes to the treaty 
of Hanover, a1. 

Swyi, dean, his clamour appt Wood's copper 
Coinage, proved to be falfe, by an affay at the 
mint, under Sir Ifaac Newton, 217.—Ag- 
gravates the difcontents in Ireland, by ballads 
_and other writings, 222,—Replies tWalpole’s 
report in his Diapier’s Letters, 126.—Lord 
Midicton’s opinion of him, 230, note—At- 
tributes Gay’s difappointment of preferment 
to Sir Robert Walpole, 279.—Mrs. Howard 
the objeét, firft of his tulfone praite, and then 
of his bitter fatire, 282. 


T. 


Tencix, Madanve, her artful intrigue with lor 
Bolingbroke, 197. 

TeA af, motion in the houfe of commons for 
the repeal of, 476.—Application of the dil- 
fenters to Sir Robert Walpolc, for the repeal 
of, 6.8. 

Thomfan, the poet, his compliment on the oratory 
of the duke of Argyle, 615, we/e. 3 

Tobacco, Sir Robert Walpole’s reprefentation of 
the frauds praéhfed in the trade ot, 387— 
Mitford’s cafe, 390.—Peele’s cafe, 391 —His 
pace remedy for thefe frauds, 393.—The 

ill relinqu thed, 403. 

Tories, obtain the adminiftration of gqvernment, 

— Willam 1 ep mana ed by 
10.e— juppianted wi un- 
der queen Anse, 23-—Againr pid uaios 


power, 32 juded of the: neceflion of 
1. GtaTheir inveteracy to the 

Whigs, -61:—Inypeachment of Bol a 
7 Oxford, and 67 inded 
with Jacobites-by .Walpple, 293— 


‘Their cozlition with the difcontented W higs, 
320.—Why they defended Sir Rebert ee 
ie 


tin 3} 


fips inft the motion for his removal, 
'4-—Their expectations on the removal of 
‘alpole, 700 -—~Form an oppofition againit 

Pat ates say, tise 
‘oxo? , Charles vifcount, plenipotentiary at 
Gerteuydenberg, 30—-Appointed fe 
of ftate, at the acceffion of George 1. 61.— 
His nfe and character, 63 the at- 
tainder of Oxford, 70.—Ri ip between 
um and lord Sunderland, 80.—Fayours the 
acquifition of Bremen and Verden, 87.— 
peas ie duplicity of the dake of Or- 

ins, by an alliance with Mperor, gO. 
—Vindicates himlelf, 100.—Difmiffed fiom 
the office of fecretary of ftate, 1o2—Declines 
the lord lieutenancy of Lreland, sdid.—Popu- 
lar difcontents upon his removal, 104-—Re- 
ceives apologies from the king, and is incuced 
to accept the viceroyalty of Ireland, 105.— 
Is again difmiffed, 107.—Is made preGdent of 
the council, 131.—Is appointed of 
flate, 159.—Cultivates the friendfhip of Bu 
Boy, the French minifter, 178.—Attends the 
king to Hanover, 181.—His rivalthip with 
Carteret in the king’s favour, 182—Obtains 
one garter for Jord barough, and receives 
the other himéelf, 193-—~Objea of his nego- 
tiations at Hanover, 245-—His fcheme 
the partition of the Auftrian Netherlands, 246. 
—In re-appointed fecretary of ftate, by oor 
11, 288.—Negotiates the treaty of Brunfwi 
§02.—And that of Seville, 303 —Refi 
on account of his difagreement with Sir 
bert Walpole, 327. 332-—Explains the motives 
of his > cea 337-—~His dignified reure- 
ment, 338. 

Trev, Weber bi Oe iin cana 
to be appointed envoy an: ipotentiary at 
the Hanes by the Rog, 6e4——mAccepts the 
firuation of envoy, ibid. = 

Tucker, dean, his encomium on the commercial 
seeuaions of Sir Robert Walpole, i64.— 

enlogium on the excife fcheme, 374. 


vv. 

Ferwen, adinival, is fent to the Weft Indies with 
a’ int Laie 617.— 
"Takes Porto 635. unfrccefsful 
attack of ae aut ow dike 

Pitter. }, view of po- 

te] which he woh sCtaxtel on the accef- 

fon 


‘treaty of, between ae hecunl, and 

Philip V. of Spain, 23 from the 

1 348-—The fecret articles 

this treaty di 250.—-Negotiations 
Vou I. 
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opened there with the Emperor by England,’ 
gine ered treaty of Vienna, He 
FPillarias, marquis of, the Spanith minafter, his 
negotiations with Mr. Keene at Madrid, 616. 
Ubica Eleonora, eleéted queen of sweden, on 
the death of Charles Xi1. 160.—Refigns the 
crown in favour of her bufband, Frederick I. 
62. 


162. 
United Provinces, favourably diff to the 
acceffion of 1, §3-—-Caufes of the 
fopine condud of, in the war between the 
Emperor and France, 434.—Miffion of Ho- 
race Walpole to the Hague, sbrd—The irrefo- 
lution of che ftates, the caufe of the failure of 
the convention with England, 449.~How 
withheld from takjng any part in the war,, 


452. 

Pihee, marquis de la, negotiation for the mar- 
riage of his fon, the count de St. Florentin, 
with Amalia, daughter of the countefs of 
Platen, 180.—Stru of lord Cartefet to 
obtain a dukedom for him, 186.—Fails wn the 
fait, but completes the marriage, 192. 

Utrecht, the peace of, charactenzed, 47-—Eng- 
land reduced to a delicate dilemma by this 
peace, £13. 


w. 
Wade, general, fuppreffes the tumult at Glaf- 
 occafioned by the malt tax, 23a. * 
‘ager, Sir Charles, is (ent with a fquadron into - 
the "Baltic, to detach Sweden Roffia, 
256.—lIs made firft lord of the admiralty, 
406.—-Introdoes a bill for the regiftry of fea 
men, 631.—His defence of Sir Wal- 
Role againft the motion for his removal, 694. - 
iis tumultuous re-eleétion for the city of 
Weftminiter, 683——Decifion of the howle 
it, 6996 . 
Waktegrate, james earl of, is fent embaflador 
to ‘Paris $47-—His charaéter, and family, 
sbid-—Bvideace of bis, diplomatic tle 
$0-—Taxes Fleury with duplicity, 464.— 
iso Fleas} 54 epee his fcheme for a 
general pacification, 468.—Fleury’s converfa- 
tions with him on the fubyeé& of an alliance 
between France and England againft the Em- 
peror, 488,.—He contributes to the difgrace of 
Chauvelin, 4°9. 

Waller, revives the motion fora fetret committee 
to inquire into the adminiftration of Sir Robert 


Walpole, 732. 
Walpale, antiquity of the family, and derivation + 


the name, 1. 
Walpole, Sir Edward, grandfather of Rabert earl : 
Oriuid,. hia chara&ter, 1. 
5H Wealpole, , 
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Walp lt, Horace, is made private to 
lord Townfbend, fori tent avi 
to procure Dutch troops to affift in quelling 
the rebellion in Scotland, 7.—His reafons in 
tavour of the acquifition of Bremen and Ver- 
den, 87.—-His negotiations at the Hague, g1- 
—Hie reafons for refufing to fign the gees 
with France, 97.—-His expoftulations wit 
Sunderland and Stanhope, 100.—Objeéts to 
the quadruple alliance, 115.—His character, 
184.—-1s fent to Pans to fuperfede the embafly 
of sir Luke Schaub, 18 5.—His difpatches, and 
thofe of Schaub, contradiGtory in their repre- 
fentations, 186 —-The duke of Bourboa com- 
plains to him of Schaub’s importunity, in foli-. 
«iting a dukedom for the family of le Vrilliere, 
187.—Is appointed envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Verfailles, 188.—Is named embafla- 
dor to Patis, 191—Procures the recal sof 
Subbu, sbrd—Dechnes the afliftance of Ro- 
hagbroke, 204.—-Conferences with Boling~ 
broke, rb1d——Defends the treaty of Hanover 
1n the houfe of commons, 355.——His confer- 
ence with cardinal Fleury on the acceffion of 
George II. 286.—Brings over the cardinal’s 
letter to the king, and returns with the an» 
fwer, 287.—Moves a grant for the Heffian 
troops, 292——Kecommends lord Waldegrave 
to fucceed bim at Paris, 347.—-Is fent to ne~ 
gotiate privately at the Hapne, 434.—-Is ap- 
pointed embaffador - extraordinary to the 
States, 441—-Reprefents to Harrington and 
the queen, the impropriety of counteoancing 
the bithop of Namur, ¢43.—Procutes a pen- 
fion for baron Gedda, the Swedith minifter at 
Paris, 444—-Fils coreefpondence with cardi- 
nal Flenry, to promote a general pacification, 
445—Conferences with- Jannel at the Hague, 
445, 447-—Carnes the unfigned plan of pa- 
«fication to London, 448.—His accountofthe 
principles of Chauvelin, 449.—His expoftula- 
tions with Fleury, 450.— Declines the- office 
of fecretary of ftate, but attends the king to 
Hanover, 480.—Prepspes the projeft a 
aes. league, oi to his brother’s 
inftrudtions, 484.—His to ‘sover- 
tures for an ph a7 WY Boctend applet 
the Emperor, 488.~Desends the conven- 
tion with S in parliament, 594—Re- 
prefents the injuftice Pr the war woe Spain; 
to the minifiry, 621.—Becomes weary of his 
diplomatic employment, 623.—Returns to 
England, 624.—Farme the plan of 2 confede- 
racy againft the houfe of Bourbon, 640.—His 
eouferences with couat Oftcin, the Imperial mix 
niffer, to perfuade the queen of Hungary toan 
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accommodation with: theking of Pruffia, 680.— 
Defends the meafure of coutinuing the employ- 
ment of Hanoyerian troops, in the houfe of 
commons, 737-—The ty m of bes brother's 
admimftration explained by him, 744. 
Wealpele, Robert, father of Robert earl of Or- 
jord, brief account of, 2.—Kecord of the 
births of his numerous children, 3, note-—His 


charaéter, 5. 

Walpole, Robert, (afterwards earl of Orford) his 
birth, 3.—His education, 4.—His marriage, 
§-—His paternal inheritance, 6.—His firit 
‘entrance into parliament, 7.—State of poli- 
tics at this time, id:d.—His activity in the 
houfe of commons, 13.—His charaéter 
compared with that of Sr. John, 14.—In- 
ftances of his rifing confequence in parlh- 
ment, 18.—His high credit with the Whig 
leaders, 21.—Is appointed one of the council 
to prince George of Denmark, lord high ad~ 
miral, sdideeReconciles the lord treafurer 
Godolphin with the Whigs, 2a,—Is appoint- 
ed fecretary at war, 23.—=[s chofea mapager 
for the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverel, 24. 
—Effeét of this trial on his future conduét, 
25.—-Publithes remarks on this trial, sbid.— 
Laments the difunion of the Whigs, 30.—Is 
courted by Harley, 32,—Refigns the office 
of fecretary at wars 33.—Supports lord Go- 
dolphin sgainft the attack of St. John, 34. 
—Juflifies the late miniftry againit the in- 
temperate reproach of the commons, 35.— 
1s expelled the houfe, and committed to the 
Tower, 37——-Publifhes a defence of him- 
felf; ibid—-Lord Lanfdowne’s verfes on his 
imprifonment, 38.—Eaftcourt’s ballad on 
that occafion, 39-—~His releafe and fubfe- 
quent embarraffinents in fupport of the caufe 
of the Whigs, 41.—Is again returned to par- 
liament, and publifhes a gow’ ‘of the late 
‘parliament, 42——His able defeoce of Mr. 
Steele,43.—Expreffes apprehenfione &f the 
danger s the Erocptians 4 vais 46-13 
appoints mafter of the forces, Geor; 
ri 1. — Lis intimacy with Towne 
hend, 64.—Moves the addrefs to the king, 
refleGing on menfures at the clofe of the Tate 
reign, 65.—-His report as chairman of tife” 

on the, Bo- 

"the ‘impeachment of ke, 67, 
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rebel lords, 72.—-Septennial pil! pailed, 74. 
Evidence that he and lord Towntiend es 
voured the acquifition of Breen and Ver- 
den, 87.<-Why induced to prefer a connex- 
jon with France, to an union with the hosfe 
of Auftria, 88 —Locurs the refentnent of the 
king, 95.—His confidence in fecretary Stan- 
hope, yed to Sunderland, 96.—Tofinua- 
tions tu the king agaialt hun, conveyed by 
Sunderland, 69 —Reproaches Stanhope for luis 
conduét, 103.—-Refigns, on the dxfmifiion of 
Townfhend, 107.—Sketch of bis plan for 
the reduétion of the national debt, 108.— 
Defends his refignation, 109.—Lesgues with 
the Tories in oppofition, 110—Gives way 
to ary refentment, 111.—-His exertions to 
inftitute an inquiry to the condué of Ca- 
dogan, 112.—-Supports the Swedith fubfidy, 
thid-=Procures the South fea loan to be ap- 
plied in aid of ths finking fund, 113.—True 
caules of bis influence in the houfe of com- 
mons, sbid-—Oppofes the war with Spain, 
115-—-Afid objects to the qoadruple alliance, 
116,—Exerts himlelf agamft the peerage bill. 
ibid —Writes againt it, 1 18.—His argumegts 
at.the Whig meeting at Devonthire houfe, 
161d.—His memorable {peech againft the bill, 
120.—Encounters the South Sea fcheme with 
arguments in favour of an open competition, 
129.e=His objeétions to the South Sea pro- 
peas, 130.—-Aocepts the ofhce of firanter 
general of the forces, 131.—Exerts himfelf in 
reconciling the king and the prince of Wales, 
132.—His endeavours to retrieve the credit 

the South Sea company, 136 —Adopts 
a plan for the refteration of public credit, 
139-—Prefents it to the houfe of commons, 
144—It paffes into a law, 145.—Violent 
oppofition againft his {cheme in pa:liament, 
shid.—-Endeavours to moderate the public 
indignation againft the South Sea direstors, 
148.—Favours the petitions again{t the ri- 

ur of the commons, 15 t.—-Defends Charles 
Siinhope, wBid—-Aillabie and. Sunderland, 
jes the addrefs of the commons 


162.—l 
Sy the on the ftate of public ctedi, 
teres ie te 
lie 1 raws wi} ing’s ipeec! 
on the ig id oe 
ibid —His i debts of 
the civit Bi, 1 remarks on his 
conde Sea bufinels, 157—— 
Ts made firft of the ry and 
cellor of the* 159. to 
Jord Molefworth’s apa — ing 
Sweden apint 162-—Draws up the 
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King’s feech at opening the parliament, 143. 
is regulationsyn favour of commerce, 164. 
—Comiunicates Atterbury’s plot to the honfe 
of commons, 168,—Defends tus bill for taxing 
the eftates of Papifts and Nonjurors, 175 — 
Declines a peerage, whicr 1s conferred on his 
fon, 176 — Asts as fole fecretary of ttae 
dur: gthe king's journey to Hanover, 181,.— 
Opputes the king's interterence betucen 
Rufha and Sweden, 183.—The king's higit 
opimon of his talents, 184.—Is umble to 
ure the diftmilion of Cadogan, 189.— 
jatfles the efforts of Carteret to prejudice 
the king againlt him, r90—Is ialtalled a 
Knight of the bath and of the garter, 195 — 
Moves the bill for taking off the attainder 
of Bolingbroke, 196 —-Dechines Bolingbroke's 
Propoials of a coalition with the Tories, 
202.— Supports the bill for reverfing Bo- 
lingbroke's attainder, «206 — Bolingbroke 
returns, and joins oppofition, as a deciied 
enemy to hws admiuiftration, 208.—Secret 
hiftory of Walpole’s interpofition in his fa- 
vour, 209-—-Remarks on this tranfiftion, 
210.—Bolingbroke’s chara‘ter of Walpoleex- 
amined, 211 The tumultsin Scotland, and 
difturbances in Ireland, attnbuted to Inin, 
216 —His ineff¢€tual oppotinon to Woud’s 
patent, and caution to infure the due perform- 
ance of the contract, 218.—Huis condutt 
refpecting the difcontents in Ireland, 223. 
Withdraws his fupport from the duke of 
Grafton, and procures the lord. heutenancy 
for lord Carteret, 225.—Advifes the king to 
give up Wood's copper coinage, 228 De- 
putes the earl of Hay to quiet the popular 
difturbances in Scotland againft the malt tax, 
234 —Treaty ot Hanover, 24¢.—The merit 
of this treaty examined, 24¢7.—His objec. 
tions to this treaty, 349.—Pulteney’s motion 
for a committee to ftate the public debts ne= 
egatived, 354.— Prefents the treaty of Ha- 
nover to the houfe, which is fupported by Iris 
brother Horace, 255.—Draws up the addrefs, 
of the commons to the king, on the memo- 
rial circulated by Palm, the Imperial emba(- 
fador, 259.—-Good confequences of his paci- 
fic fentuments at this junéture, 260—Cabaly 
of the dutchefs of Kendal, againft him, 263. 
—Preffes the king to grant Bolingbroke an 
audience, 21 th ot George I. 265.—Es 
accufed by Swift of obftructing Gay’s prefer- 
ment, 279-—-Expetts to be removed by the ca- 
bals againft him under the new king George 
Il. abe. —Patronifed by queen Caroline, 
283.—His firft interview the king, 284. 
-gHa Is 
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-Is re-appointed firft commiffioner of the 
treafury, and chancellor of the exchequer, 
-288.—Procures an increafe of the civil lift, 
290.—And a jointure for the queen, 291— 
he firft regular formation of an oppotition 
“to miniftry, in the houfe of commons, 293. 
—His plan of refiftance fo it, iid. —Debates 
on the national debt, 294.—His report on 
this fubje@t, 297.—Favourable effeét of this 
report, 299.—Incurs odium by the king’s in- 
fianbility” y00—"Treaty of Brunfwick con- 
cluded by Townthend, 302,—Promotes the 
treaty of Seville, 304.—Debates concernin: 
the reftitution of Gibraltar, id/d.<-Coalition o! 
the Tories and difcontented Whigs, under 
the management of Bolingbroke, againit him, 
jo—Deiate on the Imperial lo: 25 — 
conduct refpecting the penfion bill, and 
his arguments againft it, 322—Exerts him- 
‘felf in the debate about Dunkirk harbour, 
2 4—His ficcefsful defeat of the fcheme to 
row open the Raft India trade, on the ex~ 
jiration of the company’s charter, La 
ermits rice to be exported directly from 
Carolina and Georgia, to any of rm ne 
327-—Changes in the miniftry, tid —His 
diflike of lord Hartington, how founded, 331. 
Cafe of his difagreement with lord Town{- 
hend, eat ee} altercation, cps 














teraéts Townfhend’s plan of hoftle operations 
againft the Emperore=ftare of the difference 
between them, 337-—Promotes a reconcilia-. 
tion with the Emperor, 341 —Negotiation at 
Vienna, 342.—Se¢ond treaty of Vienna, 346. 
—His great confidence in lord Waldegrave, 
# 9-— Removes the jealoufy of cardinal 
rury at-the Auftrian alltgnce, 350.—His 
acrimonious altercations in debate with Pul- 
teney, 360,—Is abufed by him in the 
Creal aslo 361. —Mutual feateaten be- 
tween in party pam )3—T heir 
cordial private ccariion in houle of, 
commons, 365.—Takes half a qillion from 
the finking fund, 368.—His motives for this 
alienation, 370.- pos fity of the meafure 
at the time, ibid.—] ‘ucker's eulogium 
on the excife fcheme, 372. — Walpole's 
motives for extending the excife, 376.— 
Revives the falt, duty, 377-—His ion. 
between cuftoms and excile, ibid. miterAp' 
tion apd defence of his Scheme pub- 

dy 378,—fs obliged to combat the dnp 
Hicipations of oppofition ing bis pro- 
pofed icheme, 382.—His fpeech ij the com~ 
mittee, for fecuring and improving the duries 
on tobacco and wines, oils view oF 
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the frauds in, the tabscto trade, 387.—Hie 
pr remedy for thefe frauds, 392.— 

nfwers objestions to the excife laws, 395.— 
Arguments of the fition, 999-—His re~ 
ply, 400.—Is at by the multitude in 
returning from the houfe, 402.—His motives 
for relinquithing the bill, 403-—-Receives 
Support from the king, 405.—Hiu reply to 
pinged bas ie he withed to me 
the 408.~—Defends the king’s "3 
tive in removing the duke of Bolten aid lead 
Cobham from their ents, 410.—His re- 
ply to Sir William Wyndham's fpeech for 
the repeal of the feptennial bill, 420.-—Senti- 
ments conveyed by him in the king's {peech, 
427.—Remarks on. his pacific fyftem, in his 

fufal to affift the Emperor, 428—His cau- 
tious conduét refpedting the Polith eleétion, 
Fie his brother Horace to the 

lague, to negotiate with the Dutch, in fa- 
vour of the Emperor, 434——Ffs pragent op- 
pofition to the king's inclination for the 
war with France, 435.—Counteratts the art- 
ful reprefentations of the Emperor, 437.— 
Bs to put the nation in a refpeétable 
potture of defence, 438.—Incurs the refent- 
ment of the Rmperor, who cabals te remove 
hiza, 442.—Counteraéts the intrigues of the 
bifhop of Namur, 445.—His correfpondence 
with cardinal Fleury to poet a general pa- 
cification, 445.—Propofes pacific meafures, 
446.—Oppoles the inftruétions intended by 
lord Harrington to be fent to the Hague, to 
obftru& the pacific negotiations there, 447.— 
Strengthens the army and navy, 450.— 
vided ftate of the Englith cabinet, 4¢4— 
His expences in contelted elections, 456.— 
Sends a fiect to the affiftance of Poitugal, 
459-—Renews his overtures to France, 462 





* —The cabinet divided, 466.—His final ane 


fwer to the Ei rs Claims of affiftance, 
467.—ePreliminaries of peage figned, 473.—> ° 


Incurs obloquy for the gia. His 
erie ere 
(Of 0 a, 476.— ts tl 
Quakets bil ihe “he bill ry the 
Jords,, .—His refeptment agai 0} 
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tary of ftate, 48 yer Rocteppanaas between 
him and Fleury, on 2 propoted alliance a 
the Emperor, 489.—His condué im the in- 
quiry into the murder of captzin Porteous, 
495-—Takes another fnillion from the fink- 
ing fund, 497—Oppofes Sir John Barnard’s 
fcheme for the reduétion of intereft, soo— 
His fpeech againft the bill, 505.— Inquiry 
into the motives of his oppofition to this 
fcheme, 509 —Supports Sir John Barnard’s 
bill to limit the number of playhoufes, 514. 
—Froduces the Golden Kump before’ the 
houfe of commons, to fhew the neceffity of 
licenfing plays, 516.—Account, and abftract, 
of the act fed for this purpofe, ibid.—Is 
embarraffed by the ftate of the prince of 
Wales's revenue, 526.—His reply to Pulte- 
ney's motion for an increafe of it, 530, 
—Revifes an anfwer to a pamphlet on the 
fubjeét, 532 aHis conference with the lord 
chancellor Hardwicke on the breach between 
the king and the prince, §35.—-Involves the 
difference between the king and prince in 
that between himfelf and the oppofition, ¢39, 
—Draws up, by the king's order, a meffage, 
‘ordering the prince to remove from the pa~ 
lace, idid.—Reprefents the affair to the ca- 
binet council, ¢41.—Review of his condué 
in this delicate affair, 544 —“Queen Caroline’s 
warm recommendation of him to the king, 
on her death-bed, 552.—Advantages refult- 
dng from his pacific fyftem, §56.—His fpeech 
in the debates on the reduétion of the army, 
363.— His reply to Sir John Hynde Cotton’s 
Teprefentatioa of Whig principles, 565.— 
His reply 10 Mr. Pulteney’s remarks on the 

ublication of parliamentary debates, 570.— 

efolution of the hovfe prohibeing fuch 
publication, ¢72.—His objections to the hear~ 


ing counfel on the petition of the merchants 
agrint ri Spanith depredations, 574 —Hlis 
arguesents, oppoied to Sir John Barnard’s 


motion for papers relating to this {up| 
¢—His reply to Mr. Pulteney on the fame 


ike, 8 1 His amendment to Pulteney's 
refluiosy, Png ere objestions to Mr, Pul- 
teney’s bill for fecuring and encouraging the 
trade to America, 585.—-Gonvention with 
1 feds the convention in par- 
ga. 608.—His reply to Sir William 
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oppofition to him, 610.— Vote of €redir, 
6t5.— War declared aganft Spain, 617.— 
Inftance of his difinclination to the wat, 
618, notr.—- Remarks on bis conduct by 
Mr. Burke, 619.—Was controukd by the 
popular infatuation, id —Divifions iw the 
cabinet, G20.—Difgufts the duke of New- 
caftle by appointing lord Hervey privy eal, 
62a.—His views often counteracted by ic 
king, 623.—The king retufes to employ Mr. 
‘Trevor as plenipotentiary at the Hague, 624. 
Offers to refign, but is prevailed on by the 
king to continue in office, 625.—His reply 
to Pulteney’s vindication of the feceffion of 
the fition members from parliament, 628. 
—Oppofes Pulteney’s motion for a bill for 
the encouragement of feamen, 630—Se- 
conds Sir William Wyndham’s motion for the 
addiels, sbid.—Oppotes the place bill, 631. 
Relinquithes the bill for regivtering feamen, 
ibid.—Addrefs to the king tor the appoint- 
ment of ciuizers, 633.—Petition againft the 
embargo, :bu/—Expeditions to America, 
ay diffenfions with the duke of New- 
caftle, 636.—His meafures to counteraé the 
family compa between France and Spal 
639.—Sandys informs him of his intended 
motion againtt him, 644 —Motion for an ad- 
drefs to the king for his removal, 651.—1s fa- 
tirized in the public prints, $53) note—mls dee 
fended by his friends, 654.-—-His {peech, 657. 
—Defends his condnét tn foreign affairs, 660. 
—Juftifies bis domeftic management, 664 — 
Examines the condué of the war, 666.—His 
perfonal defence, 667.—The motion nega- 
tived, S988 arguments tur fupporting the 
queen of Hungary, 677.—Hi motion for 
—Meafures of the 
oppofition, and public Clamours againft him, 
under the new parliament, 684 —Virnlent ca- 
lumnies raited and propagated agiinft him, 686, 
—Becomes too fecure and confident, 687.— 
Evidences of the decline ol his influence, 689. 
—The Weftininfter election decided againtt 
lum, fot vous to detach the prince 
of Wales fro oppofition, 692.—Fxerts 
himfelf againit Pulteney’s motion for referring 
to a committee, the papers relating to the'war, 
694.--Is created earl of Ostord, and refigns, 
695.—His affectingsinterview wth.the king, 
—Inflauces of affeAion gnd regret fhew ty 
by bis friends on the occafion, /d—Threg 
great object. laboured by him after his refign: 
ton, 698,—Difcordant views of the tien 
parties, 7oo.—Influences the formation of- 
the new adminifiation, 701, —- Appoint.” 
ment 
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mer@ of a ferer committee to inquire into 
h's adinnuttration, 710.—The bill of ihdem- 
ualy ror withelfes. rejedted by the lords, 714.— 
T¥iiinaiion ob the report of the fecret com- 
uniter, 729.—H.s vindication from the charge 
of peculution, 728—Lilt of the places of, 
fruit and prot held by him, 730, xe.—Hhs! 
renuirhs on bs pahanentay perfcution, 
732—l1> confilted by theking on flute af- 
fans, and the caugon led on (uch occafions, 
733.—Alhits in the promotion of Pelham, 
334-—Oppoles the difiuiffion of the Hano- 
verian trop's 736.—Warns minitters of an 
fotended French invafion in favour of the 
Prevender, 737.-—His ipeech in the houfe of 
lords, ow hiy nvajelty's meflige on this fabject, 
738 —Kind acknowledgments of the prince 
of *S ules on this occafion, 749—-—EiS anfyer * 
to the king’s tequeft for lifts attendance in 
Jiondon, 741.—Dechyge of bis health, 742.— 
Dies, 743 —hiquiry into the principles of 
iy admoiftration, 744 —His motives for 
preferving pee with France, 745.—La- 
tenuation of his condut towards the Emy 

rior, 746—Hi endeavours to reftrain 
Peanvenan influence, 747-— His abilities 
jn finance, gee Lelong of his cau- 
tous expenditure of public money, 749. 
—Dean Tucker's charafter of him, 1id— 
His eloquence, i:d.—His publications, dit 
—His eafy difpatch of bufinels, 7 52,.—Hisdif 
like of innovation, 753.—Burke’s public cha- 
ratter ofthitn, 75 4.—His perfon, drefs, and ad- 
dref, 75S-—-His manners, 756.—Want of 
referve, 757-—His magnificence and hofpi- 
tality, 758.—His focial qualities, 759.—His 
negleét of men of letters, sd/d.—-His conduct 
in retirement, 761 —Letrer from him at 
Houghton 10’ general Churchill, 762 —His 
portiait by Sir Charles Hanbury ‘Williams, 
763. 

Walpale, Robert, junior, raifed to the peerage 
176.—1s made lord heutenant of the county 
ot Devon, es ‘s eink F 

Weftminfler, turoultuous ele&ion for the city of 
Se ion of the Hifi upon ie, Bt.” 

Wopminfler bridge, the commillioners for, im- 
powered fo conltruét it of ftone, 607." 

Whigs, why difmifled trom adminiftration by 

illiam IL. 9 —Gain an afcendancy over 
the Tories under Queen Anne, 23.—Are in- 
volved in the difgrace of the dutchefs of 
Marlborough, 28.—Irrefolute condué of the 
party, 30.—State and ftrength of the party, at 
the acceifion of George I. §5.—Thew in~ 
veteracy to the Tories, 62.—The difcon- 
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tented Whigs are formed into a compaét body 
of oppofition to the miniftry, 293. 

Willan, prince of Orange, is declared King of 
England, parliament, 8.—His care to 
fecure the fucceffion to the crown 1 a pro- 
teftant line, ae political management 
betweert the Whigs and Tunes, ro—Signs 
ie aét of abjuration, the lat act of ‘hs 

hfe, 17. 

Wiliam, Sir Charles Hanbury, his farcaftic ace 
count of the oppofiuon meeting at the Foun- 
tain tavern, 706, sote—Deferibes the earl 
of Bath’s lofs of populatiw, 715, note— 
His portrait of the ear] of Orford, 743. 

Hillmot, alderman, his aniwer to oir Robert 
Walpole on the tubject of heaving countel 
in behalt of the merchants’ petiuon «unit the 
depredations of the Spaniards, 674+ 

BH Jaungton, Sir Spence: Compton cicated carl of, 
291.—Appomted lord pnvy fial, and pref= 
dent of the council, 327.—-Oppotes any mes 
dification of the king's angry meffage to prince 
Krederick, §34.—Monves of his oppofition to 
Sir Robert Walpole, 621,—Cabals wath the oy ~ 
pofition leaders, 685. 

Wifer, Alexander, provott of Edinburgh, put 
niflied on account of the murder of Captain 
Porteous, 496. J 

Winungton, Mr. extends Sir John Barnard’s 
fcheme for mducing the intereit of South Sea 
annuities, ro all the public debts, 503. 

Wed, William, hiftory of his patent for a cop- 
per coinage for Ireland, 216.—Is obliged to 
{unender his patent, 217-—His indiferction 
in the bufinefs, 223. 

Wyndham, Sir Wilham, defends queen Anne’s 
Tory miniftry, in the houfe of commons, 65. 
Fhe yuitification of the peace of Utrecht, 68. 
—Is apptehended on fufpicion of being cons 
cerned in the rebcllion, 71.—Becomes the chiet 
leader of the Tories, iu the regular farmation of 
sn oppofition to the miniftry, 294.—Debate 
on‘nis motion refpecting the harbour of Dun- 
kirk, 32 3.—His oppofiuon to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s. excite {cheme, 400.—Diftinguifhes 
himfelf in favour of the repeal of the fep- 
tennral bill, 412.—Why the Tories decline 
fupporting Pulteney'’s motion for the in- 
creafe of the prince of Wales’s revenue, 532¢ 
—His animated speech on the Spanith con~ 
vention, declaring his intended feceffion from 

liament, 604—Moves an addrefs to the 
ing againft the Spaniards, 630.—The wojion 
between the Tories and difcontented Whigs, 
diffolved by his death, 644. . 
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‘Walker, Mr., suédBjla Mr. Telford in the care of | Wey River (Surrey), an early river navigation, 


Dover Harbour; and as President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, 276, 276. 

Walls may be safely built of inferior stone, jf laid 
in lime-mortar, 168. 

»Wansford stone-quarry, 113. 

War Expenditure, effect thereof in the market of 
lahour, 188. 

Wash, the word explained, 99, », 

Wash-way at Long Sutton (ur Cross Keys), super- 
seded hy embankment, 117. 

Water Supply of the Metropolis; Mr. Telford one 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry ; 278. ‘Their 
Report, 622. A consequent Survey and Report, 
by Mr. Telford, 683. Effectual filtration of 
Thames water ut the Chelsea Waterworks, 645. 

Water-pressurc, 672. dete, 676. Inpipes, 676. 
Velocity, 676. 

Watt, Mr. James, his manufactory, 84. Steam- 
engine at the St. Katharine Docks, 156. 

Weaver River (Cheshire) Navigation; county 
property; 71. Description, and improved by 
Mr. Telford, 70-74. [Plates 23, 24,] See 
Cheshire. 

Weighty and Measures, in Europe, Appendia (Y. 2.) 

Wellington, Duke of, 14. As Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, gives great attention to the im- 
prove nent of Dover harbour, 276, 633, Com- 
pard with the L. Le of Marlborough, 264. 

Wegtgndc-Bridge. See Gloucester. 

West-India, Docks, at Blackwall, on the River 
Thames, 160. Mr. Jessop, civil engineer ; 
Mr, Gwilt, architect; 151. 

Weatminster Bridge, an insecure structure, 43, n. 
991. © 

. 

Weatwood, E. B., Esq. ; tide-gauge constructed by 
him, Pref. xi. and App. (Z.) 

Westerkirk, place of Telford’s nativity, 14, 279. 

‘West Middlesea Waterworks, 624. 

Western Ship Cong See Bristul. 


237, n. (Pound-locks were first introduced 
there from the Netherlands (A. D. 1664-1673), 
by Sir Richerd Weston.) 

Wheels, advantage of two wheels rather than 
four wheels, Pref. xix. See Carriagr-mheels. 

Whewell, the Rev. William, in iis Researches on 
the Tides, has methodized the tidal obvervations 
of the Coast-Guard Officers in 1834 and 1835, 
Pref.x. [Plate 1.] 

Whin-metal, for repair of the Glasgow and Carlisle 
road, 483. 

Winchelsea (Sussex), piers silted up there, mil 
the stones dug up and sold, 115, n. 

Wing, Tycho, Esq., of Thorney Abbey, 113, 124, 
320, 323. 

Wisbech, or Wisbewch ; the river improvable into 
an important port; but the inhabitahts oppoxw 
it, 111, 114, The present river might become 
an extensive floating-dock in the middle of the 
town, and the river pass outside the town hy 
new channel, 110,116. Conduct of the inhubit- 
ants, 111, Explained, but erroneous, 116-114, 
n. Bridge and warehouses at Wixbech are 
now endangered by the river-current, inercased 
by the new Nene Outfall, 117, 2. Mr. Ronnie’» 
plan for a tule-lock and a floating-dock below 
Wisbech, #8, 2. Sir John Rennie hay me 
cently published ® plan for improvement of the 
River above Wisbech, 100. 

Worontzoff, Russian ambassador in England; bis 
von (a youth) much with Mr. Telford ; since go- 
vernor of the ursenal and coasts of the Black 
Sea; 285. + 

Wroxeter, Roman baths, near Shrewsbury, 23, 24, 
x. Description, 287. Isometrical view, Plate 3. 

Wyatt, Sumuel, architect, 2¢ 


Ynys-y-moch (Pig-Tele), site of the Menai suspen- 
sion bridge, 219. 


Zealand, a Dutch province gained frosfi the seu, 
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